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FARM HOSPITALITY. 











True hospitality is a gift that can only 
reach perfection through cultivation. It 
is only here and there a farmer in a com- 
munity wao attains toward perfection in 
this rare quality. Hospitality, like virtue, 
isits own reward. The hearty greeting 
and thoughtful care for the needs of 
guests cannot be simulated, cut out in 
patterns to suit the case, nor copied from 
any hand book of etiquette. It isa growth 
that only comes from a practical exercise 
of the faculty. This virtue is too often re- 
pressed rather than cultivated, or exer- 
cised after a pattern that cannot be dig- 
nified by the term. The lucky-go-easy- 
help-yourself style of mannerism in 
vogue with some farmers, is a kind of 
savagery that ought long ago to have be- 
come obsolete. It probably had its origin 
in times when conveniences for enter- 
tainment were very scanty, and oppor- 
tunities for bestowing hospitality very 
rare. But now, in communities where the 
primitive buildings and scanty fare of 
those early days have given place to mod- 
ern improvements, a better and more 
civilized system of entertaining friends 
should be adopted. 

Along with these improvements has 
gtown up a feeling of pride in some in- 
dividuals, which overtops every other 
sentiment. To each new comer they 
descant upon the extent and value of their 
possessions, as though the real man could 
be measured by the acre, or be figured out 
from estimates furnished by himself. 
Such farmers are often very selfish in 
their efforts at entertainment. No sub- 
ject interests them except what pertains 
to their individual enterprises. They can- 
not cut loose from the snub-post 
where their thoughts have constantly 
been moored, and so are silent when other 
people venture into tributary channels. 
A genuine hospitality should be. of that 
flexible character which bends in the 
direction of the burden of feeling and in- 
terest. I have sometimes been cast upon 
the hospitality of farmers, whose efforts 
at entertainment were so rigid and formal, 
that it was a relief to get away. Sedate- 
ness is not synonymous with hospitality, 
and a forced demeanor is always on the 
verge of a catastrophe, either in speech or 
action, or both. The children often give 
the lie to this strained effort to be digni- 
fied, and to appear in the guise of wisdom. 
They, more sensible than their parents, 
Will appear natural because they have no 
motive for affectation. 


Hospitality is too often viewed in the 
sense of a donation which cannot too fre- 
quently be spared. It takes certain 
measures of grain and hay for the team 
and a little unusual expenditure for table 
appointments, and the equivalent there- 
for in sociai enjoyment and a broader 
knowledge gained from your friend’s ex- 
perience, is rather a cloudy compensation 
to some narrow-minded people. The 
time, too, which is necessary to devote to 
hospitality, is often grudgingly bestowed. 
The transforming effect on a country, 
wheth cultivated fields have produced, is 
not prefigured in the cultivated intellect 
ofthe owner. His mind is still stuumpy 
and untilled and needs to bs harrowed 
into smoothness by contact with other 
Minds and the softening influence of 
Civilization. The repressing effect of se- 
clusion from society, upon the minds of 
children, in some farmers’ houses, is one 
of the worst features attending it. They 
thrink at the thought of meeting a strang- 
er and this shyness grows into an infirmity 
With age, and keeps alive the feeling 
Which develops into a morbid sensitive- 
hess, or perhaps jealousy, as age ad- 
vances, 

There may be inhospitable homes, made 
80 by want of conveniences for enter- 
taining company, but this is oftener an 
€xcuse than a reality. Hospitality is not 
dependent upon elaborate dwéllings and 
adornment. If we wait for all those we 
are losing out of our lives much that 
might have been enjoyed in those waiting 
years. Farmers should plan to receive 
their friends three or four times each 


year, or oftener if they desire. Invite a 
few well chosen people—such as will be 
socially pleasing to each other, and 
change the individuals at the next, until 
quite a circle of your friends have been 
entertained. This will engender a re- 
ciproca! feeling;your hospitable bread will 
return in a few days, a unity of sentiment 
will be awakened, and many of the pleas- 
ures which we are apt to put off for old 
age, will be added to the present. There 
are many neighborhoods visited weekly 
by the Farmer, where such a hospitality 


$}| would be an innovation, but the begin- 


ning of a friendly sentiment that would 
culminate in the greatest good to all. 
A. 0, G. 


A HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MILK 
AND BUTTER RECORD. 
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To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

As a matter of public interest I send for 
publication the following brief report of 
records made by the heifer Albino 2d (H. 
H. B. 3500), owned by Messrs. Smiths, 
Powell & Lamb, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
also the official tests that have been made 
to determine the credibility of these 
records: 

According to the sworn statement of 
Mr. W. Judson Smith, one of the mem- 
bers of this firm, this heifer was born 
Feb. 15, 1283, and dropped her first and 
only calf April 7, 1885, being then two 
years, one month and 23 days old. Her 
record has been kept from that time to 
the present date, May 19, 1886, by Mr. 
Hiram H. Gibbs, who also makes & sworn 
statement that he has milked her during 
this period, and has kept the record of her 
milk production correctly. It is as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Commencing April 11, 1885, four days 
from date of dropping calf, and closing 
April 10, 1886, in just one year, she gave 
18,3663 lbs. of milk. Commencing May 
5, 1885, and closing May 4, 1886, in just 
one year, she gave 18,462 1-16 lbs. Com- 
mencing April 11, 1885, and closing at 
this date, May 19, 1886, in a period of 18 
months, eight days, she has given 20,360 
Ibs. two ozs. 

Realizing the incredulousness with 
which such records are. received, the 
owners called upon the Superintendent of 
Advanced Registry to make official tesps 
of her milk production to the fullest ex- 
tent necessary to satisfy the publio mind 
of indir truth: som ar 
Accordingly he placed Mr. 8. Burchard, 
one of the official inspectors for the 
Holstein-Friesian Association, in charge 
of a test commencing on the evening of 
March 23d, and continuing for two days. 
Mr. Burchard makes a sworn statement 
that in exactly 24 hours on the first day 
she gave 53 1-4 lbs., and in the same num- 
ber of hours the second day she gave 55 
lbs. This test commenced 11 months and 
16 days after she dropped her calf. 

A second test was made in the 24 hours, 
commencing at six o’clock on the even- 
ing of March 26, under charge of Mr. 
Dudley Miller, Mr. James N. Otis, who 
is also one of the official inspectors for 
the Holstein-Friesian Association, and 
the writer. According to the sworn 
statement of these three men, during 
this period she gave 50 11-16 lbs. 

A third test has just been completed at 
this date, May 18, 1886, under the sole 
charge ofthe writer. During this test, 
at a distance of 13 months and 11 days 
from calving, she has given 59} lbs. of 
milk in one day. 

From May 7th to May 14th, in seven 
consecutive days, commencing just 13 
months from calving, she has made 13 
lbs. 144 ozs. of butter, producing a pound 
of butter from an average of 27 43-100 lbs. 
of milk. On the first two days of this 
test she made 4 lbs. 1 oz. of butter from 
103} lbs. of milk, averaging a pound of 
butter to 25 47-100 lbs. of milk, and doing 
this without being fed to produce rich- 
ness of quality, but rather the reverse. 
Perhaps I should add that in every test 
she has been milked dry before its com- 
mencement, and in no instance has the 
period regarded as a day been extended 
beyond 24 hours. Her grain feed has 
been a mixture of two parts of ordinary 
ground oats, with three parts of common 
shorts or wheat bran. According to the 
statement of Mr. Gibbs the quantity of 
this feed given has varied from 15 to 18 
Ibs. daily. In addition she has had hay 
and corn ensilage in winter and in sum- 
mer grass and ordinary soiling crops in 
their season. She was served April 8th, 
and is undoubtedly in calf again. Her 
owners now propose to check her flow of 
milk, having demonstrated beyond a 
reasonable doubt the credibility of the 
largest milk record ever reported of a 
two-year-old heifer. 


Sup. of Advanced Registery . 
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Tuat old veteran cattle grower, Mr. 
Samuel Lynden, of Canton, Wayne Co., 
sold 82 three year old steers the paat 
week, averaging 1,520 lbs. each. They 
were the best for the number of any cat- 
tle shipped from these yards this year. 
One pair, which Mr. Lynden called. his 
“babies,” weighed an even 3,800 and 
were exceptionally fine and fat. The lot 
was shipped to Buffalo by Burt Spencer. 





W. A. Borges, who has been known as 
the ‘‘ butter king” of Illinois, and largely 
interested in creameries in that State, has 
failed disastrously. It is said the loss by 





the failure will be about $135,000. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. 





Bulletin No, 15—Chemical Department. 





MANURIAL VALUE OF ASHES, 


The value of ashes for manure is a sub- 
ject of inquiry among farmers and fruit 
growers, and has given rise to so large a 
correspondence with this department that 
I have concluded to group my answers in- 
to one general reply in the form of a bul- 
letin. 

Tables of analyses of the ashes of plants 
of great scientific value can be found in 
the books, especially in Prof. Johnson’s 
‘‘ How Crops Grow;” but the very nicety 
of these analyses, and the careful exclu- 
sion of all foreign and accidental sub- 
stances usually present in ashes as we find 
them on the farm or at the factory, render 
such analyses of less practical value to 
the farmer and fruit grower. A quantity 
of sand and earthy materials adhering to 
the fuel, of charcoal, etc., is found in 
ashes made in the usual way, and some 
allowance must be made for these in esti- 
mating their real value. A careful exclu- 
sion of all such foreign materials would 
give greater scientific accuracy to the an- 
alysis without adding materially in mak. 
ing an estimate of their value as they were 
usually found. It is a matter of scientific 
interest to note the differences in the com- 
position of the ash of different kinds of 
trees; of the ash of the body wood ascom- 
pared with that of the branches of the 
same tree; of the ash of the bark, etc. But 
when body-wood, limbs and bark are all 
reduced to ashes in the stove or furnace, 
with some accidental dirt present, the far- 
mer wants to know the value of such 
ashes just as he finds them. 

So in the case of leached ashes, he cares 
less to know what is the value of ashes 
from which every trace of soluble mater- 
ials has been removed by prolonged ex- 
haustive treatment with water, than to 
know what is their value when leached in 
the ordinary way and thrown out when 
further leaching does not pay. 
Tn selecting specimens of ashes for an- 
alysis I have aimed to secure representa- 
tive specimens directly from the stove, 
furnace, ashery, etc., in the condition in 
which the buyer would find them. The 
market condition, rather than the scien- 
tific ceudition Bas DEEN Wt Ubject in thesa 
selections. ’ 

ESTIMATE OF VALUE. 
In making an estimate of a cash value 
of ashes I call potash worth five cents a 
pound; insoluble phesphoric acid, five 
cents a pound, and the mixed carbonates 
of lime and magnesia one eighth of a cent 
& pound, because these materials would 
cost these sums if purchased separately at 
wholesale rates in the open market. 
Some may ask, why place a value on 
ashes any more than on any other waste 
product? The answer is that when these 
materials are used with skill on farm or 
orchard, they pay the cost and leave a 
profit besides in the increased production 
and improved quality of the crop. 
When we consider how large an amount 
of vegetable matter is represented by a 
small amount of ash, the value of wood 
ashes for manure becomes evident. Thus 
only ten pounds of ash remain from the 
combustion of a cord of hardwood, and 
only five pounds from a cord of soft 
wood. One hundred pounds of ash rep- 
resent the mineral matter of 85 bushels 
of wheat, 85 bushels of corn, or a ton of 
timothy hay. Eleven tons of gooseber- 
ries, grapes, blackberries, peaches or ap- 
ples would each contain only 100 pounds 
of ash. Seven tones of cherries, plums 
or raspberries contain only 100 pounds of 
mineral matter. 


This gives some idea of the large 
amount of farm or orchard produce which 
will be represented by a small weight of 
mineral matter. But small as is the 
amount of ash, it is still indispensable for 
the production of these crops, and must 
be present in the soil in available form be- 
fore profitable cultivation is possible. 

Let it not be supposed that the ash in 
all these crops is identical in composi- 
tion. The ash of each class of plants has 
a composition peculiar to itself, and dif- 
fering in some respects from that of other 
classes; yet there is a certain similarity in 
the ash of all cultivated plants. When 
the. ashes of vegetable substances are 


with the soil, such plant does not of ne. 
cessity order every dish on the bill of 
fare, but selects such materials and in 
such quantities as are adapted to its wants 
and leaves the balance for some future 
meal or some other guest. 

If any soil is naturally deficient in any 
of the ash constituents, or has been im- 
poverished by excessive cropping, the 
restoration of these materials in the form 
of wood ashes ‘appears to be the natural 
and safe process, because they contain all 
the minerals of vegetable growth. 

KINDS OF ASHES AND THEIR VALUE. 


Hard-wood ashes were taken from my 
kitchen stove, the fuel being a mixture of 
beech and hard-maple. Small fragments 
of charcoal were scattered through the 
ashes and a little sand from dirt adhering 
to the wood. Ninety-three per cent was 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
potash constituted 123 per cent., and phos- 
phoric acid six per cent. One hundred 





pounds are worth $1 00. 


served up for any plant by mixing them 


I have just received a letter from a very 
intelligent fruit grower in which he says 
“T can get pure, dry, hard-wood ashes at 
$3 20 per ton here—and the same mixed 
with fish offal, half and half, at $5 00 per 
ton. Which is the best for pears, apples, 
grapes and berries, ‘Fine Raw Bone’ at 
$38 or the pure ashes, or ashes and fish 
offal?” 

My answer is, ‘‘ Whatever you neglect 
to buy, do not fail to buy all the hard- 
wood ashes your means will allow or your 
land needs when you can get them for 
$3 20aton. Ifa man offers to sell you 
gold at the price of silver, buy the gold 
and sell it not!” 

Leached ashes were taken from a tan- 
nery in Lansing, the leaching having been 
carried as far as was profitable. Eighty- 
nine per cent soluble in acid. The potash 
was 1.6 per cent and phosporic acid 6.8 
per cent. Value of 100 pounds, 52 cents. 

If leached ashes are of enough value to 
be bought in car lots in Michigan and 
carried by rail to Buffalo to make com- 
inercial manures for Michigan farmers, 
then they are valuable enough to be used 
a8 manure at home, where they cost little 
or nothing, and the expense of double 
transportation is saved. 

Soft-wood ashes were obtained from 
the ash-pit of the furnace of a planing 
mill in Lansing, being the ashes from 
planings of pine, hemlock, fir and _bass- 
wood lumber, with some soft-coal ash 
mixed in. It represents the ash from saw 
mill and planing mill furnaces. Fifty 
per cent of the ash was soluble in acid, 
and so much soluble silica was in the ash 
that, when treated with acid, it formed a 
jelly-like mass of precipitated silica; the 
ash contained 12 per cent potash and four 
per cent phosphoric acid. One hundred 
pounds are worth 84 cents. 

Corn-cob ashes were obtained by burn- 
ing cobs in the open air. Seventy per 
cent soluble in acid; the potash is 45 per 
cent, phosphoric acid 44 per cent. 

Value of 100 pounds, $2 50. 

Tannery ash was obtained from the fur- 
nace of a tannery in Lansing, where spent 
tan and some soft coal were used for fuel. 
In gathering the specimen an effort was 
made to exclude the coal-ash as far as 
possible. Forty-five per cent of the ash 
was soluble in acid; the potash was 24 per 
cent, and phosphoric acid 1.2 per cent. 


Tha nrolonged pooping n-bark ap- 
pears to have extracted of the pot- 


ash and phosphoric acid. 

Value of 100 pounds, 224 cents. 

Soft coal ash was obtained from the 
furnace in the Laboratory, where bitu- 
minous coal is used for fuel. A small 
amount of wood ash was present from 
wood kindlings used in starting the fire. 
Eighteen per cent soluble in acids; the 
potash was one-fifth of one per cent, and 
phosphoric acid one-seventh of one per 
cent. A trace of lithia in the ash. The 
insoluble residue—82 per cent—consists 
of silica and insoluble silicates. The 
small amount of valuable manurial ma- 
terials present came in part from the 
wood kindlings. Soft coal ashes have 
very little value for manure. 

Value of 100 pounds, two cents. 

Hard coal ashes were obtained from the 
anthracite burned in a stove in the Labor. 
atory. Four and one-halfiper cent solu- 
ble in acid; potash found {o the amount 
of one-tenth of one per cént, and phos- 
phoric acid one-twentieth of one per 
cent. The soluble part contained a small 
amount of sulphate of limp. 

For purposes of direc{ comparison I[ 
submit the following table of results of 
analysis: | 
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The insoluble p 
sisted of clay and other insoluble silicates. 
Estimated by its chemical analysis, 100 
pounds of hard ashes are worth less 
than one cent. It cbntains less plant food 
than the same amount of common clay. 
Its value for most purposes springs from 
its physical properties. It is a good ab 
sorbent, and well édapted to use in earth 
closets; makes good roads and walks, and 
would make a good filling for hollow wall- 
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space to prevent the passage of heat. Two 
parts of sifted coal ashes and one “f com- 
mon salt moistened with water, will make 
a good cement to close open cracks in 
stoves or furnaces. But as a source of 
plant food, hard-coal ashes are without 
value. 


SOILS MCST BENEFITED BY WOOD ASHES. 


Discarding ashes of mineral coal as 
valueless for manure, I may say in general 
terms that the ashes of wood and of land 
plants of every kind are of value for ma- 
nure on every kind of soil'which has been 
reduced by cropping; but the greatest 
benefit is shown upon sand and porous 
soils. On these ‘‘light soils” crops of 
every kind, but especially root crops and 
corn, will be benefited by a dressing of 
wood ashes. Fruit trees and fruit-bearing 
plants having a woody structure, will be 
benefited by wood ashes. 

Thirty to fifty bushels to the acre of 
fresh ashes will be a full dressing, and 
three or four times that amount of leached 
ashes may be applied with permanent 


benefit. 
R. C. KEDZIE, Prof. of Chemistrv. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, June 1, 1886. 
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U. S. Crop Report for June. 








Under date of June 10th, the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture sends out its 
monthly report, of which the following 
1s & summary: The report makes the 
area of spring wheat nearly the same as 
last year, about twelve million acres. 
There is an increase of one sixth of last 
year’s breadth in Dakota, a decrease in 
Nebraska and a small reduction in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. The minor spring 
wheat districts show a small advance. 
The extension of urea in Dakota is due 
mainly to settlement and the necessity of 
ready money for improvements, and 
somewhat to last year’s unsatisfactory 
flax product in southern Dakota. The 
effect of low prices of wheat has been 
counteracted by the superior rate of yield 
of recent years. The condition of spring 
wheat averages 98}, against 97 in June of 
last year. In detail it is as follows: 
Wisco nsin, 97; Minnesota, 99; Iowa, 100; 
Nebraska, 97; Dakota, 99; Washington, 


100. 
Winter wheat is not quite so promising 


as on the first of May. A slight decline 
in condition is reported in the west, and 


more reduced. Yet the average is only 
reduced two poiats, from 94.9 to 92.7. It 
is still from average to high in the great 
wheat-producing States. In New York 
itis not tillering as in years of strong 
root growth. It is very promising in 
Maryland and Virginia, except in wet 
lands. In the south it has been affected 
with rust, shriveling the grain harvested. 
There has been injury from the drouthin 
Texas, rains and floods in Ohio, and hail- 
storms in Missouri. The prospect is 
good fora small traction above twelve 
bushels per acre. 

Rye has declined from a genera! 
averages of 95.7 to 94.4 during the last 
month. The barley acreage has been in- 
creased three per cent, and condition 
averages 100; last year in June, 89. 

The large acreage of oatsin 1885 has 
not been extensively increased. It has 
been slightly reduced in Kentucky and 
Ohio, where the area was abnormal last 
year. The increase will approach half a 
million acres. The condition averages 
nearly 96, against 94 in 1885 and 98 in 
1884. It is the highest east of the Alle- 
ghanies, and a littie below full condition 


in the south and west. 
—_——W0e 


ne 
The Chicago Hereford Sales. 





Hupson, Mich., June 7th. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

What is the matter with the Hereford 
breeders of Michigan? A few weeks ago 
they advertised a large sale to be held at 
Chicago, and as yet I have seen no report 
of it. Are they ashamed, thinking a re- 
port would not compare well with the 
Shorthorn sales? I, for one, would like 
to see a report published in the FARMER. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


The editor of the FARMER had fully in- 
tended being present at the sale, but did 
not reach Chicagu until the day after. 
The sale was reported by some of the 
parties interested as fairly satisfactory. 
Some of the stock offered was withdrawn 
and afterwards sold at private sale, re- 
alizing good prices.: A full report of the 
sale has never been published so far as 
we know, or it would have appeared in 
the Farmer. We expected the sellers 
would send in a report, but it was proba- 
bly forgotten. 
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following in regard to his experience with 
Holstein-Friesians: ‘‘My cattle are doing 
finely. Two years ago last fall I bought of M. 
L. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, a yearling heifer 
The next spring she dropped a pair of twins: 
both heifers; last spring another heifer; this 
spring she and both the twins each a heifer 
calf, making me a herd of seven females from 
the one heifer, and they are a fine lot, all nicely 
marked. I think this is doing very well'for a 
commencement.’”? Yes, we should think so. 
It is doubtful if any one in this State can make 
a better showing. 


<i @ 





Tue Husbandman thinks that the farmer 
who can make money on wheat below a dollar 
a bushel, is an economist who deserves to be 
intrusted with the affairs of State, even to the 





framing of river and harbor bills. 





vne 1GW CONAILION of sNe-southern.cron ie 4.nerly bred. 


Mr.. C. F. GIttMaN, of Pewamo, sends the. 


RELATION OF THE WOOL-GROW- 
ER TO THE WOOLEN MANUFAC- 
TURER. 

e 





[Paper read by Hon. Wm. Ball, of Hamburg, be- 
fore the Michigan Merino Sheep-Breeders’ As 
sociaticn at Lansing, Dec. 16th, 1885.] 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
Michigan Merino Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion.—In connection with the origin and 
earliest history of man, the fact is estab- 
lished that the flocks and herds were own- 
ed andcared for by those who tilled the 
soil. The fourth person of whom we 
have any account was a keeper of sheep. 
Laban also had sheep and Jacob tended 
them seven yearsfor Rachel and then still 
another seven years. What kinds of 
sheep they were is not our purpose to in- 
quire. That Jacob was more than an or- 
dinary shepherd is proved, from the fact 
that in their breeding he so changed their 
color and appearance, that (by a contract 
made whereby he should have all of a 
certain color) nearly all the increase fel) 
to his share, and that Laban was beaten 
dy the superior knowledge of Jacob, who 
bredthem. He was able to manipulate 
the color of the cattle andthe goats, so 
that a large part of their increase also fell 
to him, so that Laban (who had previous- 
ly imposed on Jacob in giving him Leah 
for a wife instead of Rachel,) was in turn 
beaten out of his flocks and herds by the 
superior skill and judgment of Jacob in 
producing sheep and cattle to suit his 
fancy. It is not our aim to trace the 
flocks of the present day to those of Jacob, 
or Abel, or any others of those early 
-breeders of sheep. From the migratory 
habits of those people of the early ages, 
it is safe to suppose they were the early 
ancestors of what are now called Meri- 
nos. Sheep have always held a public 
place in all the histories of the world from 
that period of time to the present, and so 
they must always hold a prominent place 
in all future histories; for, wherever civil- 
ization and prosperity go, there the sheep 
will be found in some form or another. 
They adapt themselves to the rigorous 
climate of the mountains, covered with 
snow, or the level and fertile plains of an 
Italian landscape,' flourishing well in all 
these different conditions. They furnish 
both food and clothing for mankind, and 
have always been a source of profit to the 
owner, when properly cured for, and pro- 
Aud this must of necessity 
always be so, for as long as people live 
they must be fed and clothed, and while 
at times there may be an over production, 
the immutable laws of supply and de- 
mand will regulate the matter, and the 
apparent overplus will be absorbed by a 
better class of sheep, and what had ap- 
peared a misfortune prove a blessing in 
disguise. 

We have been passing for a year 
or two through just such a state of things, 
but who is there among us, who does not 
already see a brighter prospect in the near 
future? The cloud which has seemed 
dark and lowering already begins to show 
its silver lining, and men are already be- 
ginning to see the errors they have com- 
mitted in sacrificing their flocks. The 
sheep industry, (and I might emphasize 
the wool industry) is no more disturbed 
and depressed than any other industry in 
the United States, and none will regain a 
healthy and prosperous condition sooner 
than will the wool industry of this coun- 
try. Wheat at 85 cents to one dollar per 
bushel, hogs at $3 per hundred live 
weight, cattle from $2 to $5 per hundred 
pounds, (and to receive the latter price 
must be of the best) are no more encourag- 
ing to the farmer than wool at 25 cents 
per pound. One great difficulty is 
that our desires have been too 
large and our expenses have been too 
great, because we could afford them in 
times of prosperity, and we hate to be de 
prived of them when times are not so 
prosperous. 

The purchasing power of a pound of 
wool at 25 cents to-day, is more than it 
was years ago, when we received forty or 
more cents per pound. Everything the 
farmer wishes to buy is cheap, unless it 
be some classes of stock; horses or some- 
thing of that sort, and the farmer can 
breed them. A good wagon, whiffletree, 
neck yoke, double box, spring seat, for 
from $50 to $65. A good harness for 
$10 to $20, and work harness in the same 
proportion. Mowing machines for $50 to 
$75, and harvesters and other machinery 
in the same proportion, which a few 
years ago cost one-third more. Groceries 
ofall kinds are cheap. Cloths, both woolen 
and cotton, are cheap, andI think the 
statement made that the purchasing 
power of a pound of wool isas great as 
when we received forty or more cents per 
pound years ago is true. The signs of the 
times are encoureging and wool raising 
willsoon what it has been in the past, if 
not so much per pound it will be in keep- 
ing with everything that the wool-grower 
‘is obliged to buy. Those of us who bave 
paid fancy prices for thoroughbred sheep, 
that have suited our fancy, expecting a 
ready market for our surplus rams and 
ewes, have felt this depression in its full- 
est sense, and the breeder who has not 
sometimes thought that his outlay for nice 
barns or fancy bred sheep has not been 

in a measure in vain is hard to find. One 
thing is sure, too much money has been 
paid for untried stock rams and untried 





breeding ewes because they had been bred 


by certain breeders and in a certain man- 
ner; and now while in these dull times 
would it not be prudent to go back and 
look over our course for a few years and 
seeif the money we have paid out with 
the belief that because a ram or an ewe 
had been bred in 8 certain manner’ they 
must necessarily breed as we might hope, 
has not in too many instances been poorly 
invested. It is said that “‘ confidence is a 
plant of slow growth,” which should be 
true. In hoping for a return to prosperity 
in wool-growing we have this to inspire 
hope and confidence, that after a depres- 
sion comes a change for the better. This 
is the invariable rule of the past, and the 
present is not liable to prove an exception. 
To my mind there is another sign of en- 
couragement. Men are so constituted that 
if a pursuit in which they have been 
engaged becomes depressed, many soon 
change their methods and adopt some 
other that seems more lucrative. I mean 
the readiness which some men have to 
stop breeding the Merinos or their grades 
for wool and mutton. combined, and 
change to breeding the crosses and larger 
breeds where the main consideration is 
mutton. Asin the past, so now;a good 
many men are buying coarse wooled rams 
and using them upon their Merino grade 
ewes (and mind you it ison these as a 
foundation that they. use them) to raise 
lambs for early selling qualities for mut- 
ton. They have noconfidence in the plan 
except to realize on their lambs, for they 
hardly ever succeed well in breeding more 
than a crop or two in that direction. The 
large numbers of lambs thrown on the 
market must lessen the price; the ewes 
bred in this manner have never been sat - 
isfactory to those breeding them, and 
when wool advances again in price, and 
fambes decrease in price and demand, these 
same men change base again and become 
good purchasers of the sheep that have 
always paid their owners and always will 
if properly bred and properly handled. It 
is my opinion that the history of the past 
will be the history of the: future, and in. 
stead of seeing well bred Merino grade 
ewes imposed upon by these great coarse 
wooled rams, (whose main recommenda- 
tions aresize and early maturity, caused by 
an excessive amount of food) you will see 
men come to their senses, and, instead of 
this species of jackass business of breed- 
ing mules or mongrels, breed in a legiti- 
ufgie-nrunner fd “the“imposition of hav: 
ing these rams with Merino.ewes be re 
moved and in their places will be seen the 
Stylish heavy fleeces, long lived, easy 
keeping, profitable Merino rams of to-day. 
The breed of sheep that this Association 
is more particularly interested in is the 
thoroughbred Merino. How they shall be 
bred in order that the ewes shall be good 
mothers, heavy shearers of good valuable 
wool, and sure to produce the best and 
most uniform offspring, should be the 
main object of the breeder; also how to 
breed rams that shall not only be models 
of excellence, but at the same time be 
very impressive of good qualities as sires. 
To those interested in breeding stud 
flocks, these questions are of vital import- 
ance; for upon their success in this direc- 
tion, largely depends the reputation of 
their flocks, and of themselves as good 
breeders, as well as their financial success. 
To start out, I will make the statement 

that the prime motive that impels men to 
embark in any business undertaking, im- 
pels them to breed thoroughbred Merino 
sheep, viz: the financial resuits. The men 
who have made the vast improvements of 
the age, in steam, electricity, in naviga- 
tion simplifying in labor as well as in mak- 
ing Improvements in breeding stock, have 
been men with moderate means. Wealth 
needs not such a stimulant, and the men 
engaged in any improvement have had as 
an snchor & reward financially at the ac- 
complishment of their hopes, as well as 
honor and fame. To prove thig statement 
as relates to sheep I will say: In our own 
State not one breeder of reputation has 
had income sufficient to allow him 
to follow breeding sheep and furn- 
ish the buildings, and make this 
outlay for the mere love. of jm- 
provement and the hope of being 
called great in that line after he had got 
through this world’s work. Very few men 
to day are the acknowledged great ones 
in either cattle or sheep breeding. The 
honors are divided among a number, and 
the chances are a great deal less now than 
years ago; so that I am compelled to repeat 
that the main incentive to action in this 
direction is the financial gain. 


In further proof of this statement I will 
cite you to the importunities of those who 
think they have produced something 
good, to have you try some of their breed- 
ing, as superior to some others, and you 
will agree with me, the better they think 
the animal is, the more they ask for it. 
They are not willing to give their..good 
goods away, as an inducement to convince 
you of its superiority. They must.have 
remuneration. Tney have more than they 
need, but they cannot afford to be public 
benefactors without pay. And this is 
right, take away the need of gain and you 
at once destroy incentive to action. I 
d> 105 deny that there is on the part of 
many breeders, a strong attachment and 
love for improvement in breeding and 
they become attached to these pets; but 
in a large degree it is what the pets are 
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A GREAT PEDIGREE EXPERT (?). 


eae ree 


For some time past Mr. Joseph Battell 
has been giving the readers of the Middle- 
bury Register great ee og of what ~ 

discovered regard pedigrees 
ae of the earlier trotting-horses, nota- 


, and his 
bly the dam of Ethan ES i 


versi e re) 

aeled "pacer whose aughters have pro- 
duced such grand ts when bred to 
Electioneer. He also thinks he, and he 
alone, has discovered the true ee of 
North American (Bullock Horse). His so- 
called discoveries are tirely of 


e up ea 
statements or letters received from this or 
who at one 








time knew this or 
that horse and who always heard it said 
so and 80. 


seems rather strange that Mr. Battell 
not have discovered his great abil- 
until this 


tressing to 
= in 


largely with Morgan 
front to show to all 
“Morgans did it all and all to them we 
ewe.” He has not yet established the fact 
that imp. Messenger was by Justin Mor- 
gan, but it would be rather indiscreet to 

that on the public. Besides, there’s 
a slight difference of hich 


years Ww. 
must be accounted for, and perhaps Mr. 


as ‘Little 


to m the Vermont 
Farmer believe that his stock is the beet 


ia the coun and by that means realize 
oie joenmy < o an fn head of stock? 


This little screed, Mr. Editor, is not 
written with any idea of disparaging 
either Mr. Battell or his stock, but when 
he goes on from week to week endeavor- 

' jug to make people noone that the Regis- 
' full of ‘errors, ‘an 
tt. which I think are done merely to 


parage Register and insinuate that 
— have ms es without founda- 


tion, and in fact to “boycott” the 
Monthly and Register, I think it is time to 
call a halt. WEDGEWOOD. 


To which the Editor of Wallace's Month 
ly says: “Poor Joe has very little sense 
and still less honesty. At one time he 
was # liberal advertiser, and seemed to 
think that we should put into the Register 
whatever pedigrees he wanted inserted. 
In other words he sought to wse the 
Register to cheat the public. When we 
‘shut down’ on his bogus pedigrees, and 
when he found that his money could not 
secure their acceptance, the wretched 
idiot set about to injure us by trying to 
cast doubt upon some of the early pedi- 
grees as they appeared in the Register. 
The result is that he has already done 
great injury to the horse interests of Ver- 
mont, and when his book appears it will 
subject Vermont pedigrees to the con” 
tempt of every intelligent horseman. 
‘Numerous protests have already came to 
us against the injury he is doing Vermont 
interests, and there, and not upon us, is 
where the injury will culminate.” 





The Stomach of the Horse. 

Mr. Russell, in an address delivered be- 
fore the New England Farmers’ Club, re- 
ported by the Massachasetts Ploughman, 
said: ‘‘Farmers, and indeed all men, 
misjudge horses by comparing them with 
the ruminating stock. A cow has four 
stomachs, and is an entirely different 
animal from a horse. mentally and physi- 
cally. They cannot be compared; they 
live, move, feed and digest in different 
ways. A horse has the smallest stomach 
known to comparative anatomy; the bag, 
or pouch, which is so-called, holds about 
twelve quarts. 

“The human stomach contains three 
quarts, and I judge that it is generally 
full. Some men hold a keg of beer, but 
we are taught that the normal capacity is 
three quarts, That is one-fourth the size 
of the stomach of the horse, and he is six 
or seven times as large as the average 
human being. This indicates that he 
should be fed regularly a small amount 
of concentrated food. The horse in his 
long association with man has learned 
many bad habits; one of these is hurried 

eating. Kept a long time from his food, 
and often disturbed at his meals, he readi- 
ly learns to eat fast. Like his hurried, 
nervous master, he does not sufficieatly 
masticate, and fails to mix the saliva with 
his food. His saliyary glands are natural- 
ly very active, and, as in man, the pri- 
mary act of digestion takes place in the 
mouth. The saliva contains a dissolvent 
similar to the ‘diastase’ formed by the 
sprouting of grain in the process of brew- 
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of the horse and produces the result 
which you see all over the roads where 
horses are used. One reason for this is, 
that the grain is carried out of the stom- 





ach by drinking water.” 
; \ 





JiromE TuRwER, a Michigan bred horse, 
sired\by Byerley’a Abdallah, won the 2:18 race 
at Philadelphia recently in 2:2014. 





. Runpettgof Birmingham, Oak- 
. Grosby, of 


in the Farme® recently, for $300. Mr. Crosby 
has secured a driver that no road will be too 
long for, and one ‘that will not take the dust 
from anything not am extra good one. 
Face 5 

Tue horse breeders of California are bound 
to give the Kentucky breeders a hard push in 
the race for supremacy. Mr. J. B. Haggin, of 
that State, has purchased 48 yearlings so far 
this season, paying for them $72,570—the 
largest amount invested in thoroughbred 
yearlings by any stable in a single year. 





BLvE WING, who ran second for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, and won the Clark Stakes at the 
same meeting, was defeated last week by the 
California colt Silver Cloud in the Clark 
Stakes, a mile and a half.. The finish was so 
close that the spectators had to wait for the 
decision of the judges. Silver Cloud only won 
by the end of his nose. 





In the race for the St. Louis Derby on June 
7th, the entries were Ben Ali (the winner oj 
the Kentucky Derby) Silver Cloud, St. Joseph, 


all! Phil Lee, The Bourbon and Brookfu’. No 


betting was done against Ben Ali, and he won 
by a length after a good race, The Bourbon 
second and St. Joseph third. The time for the 
mile anda half was 2:39, or at the rate of 
1:46 to the mile. Ben Ali carried 123 lbs., 
the others 118 lbs. 





SaLE oF TroTTine Stock.—Messers. 8. A. 
Browne & Co., Kalamazoo &tock Farm, Mich., 
have purchased from J. D. Willis, Middletown 
Stock Farm, Orange County, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing mares to breed to Grand Sentinel and 
Belgium: Brown mare Anna Clay, foaled 1881, 
by Harry Clay, dam sister to Marguerite 2.29, 
by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Bay mare Belle 
Clay, foaled 1885, by Harry Clay, dam Nor- 
wood Belle by Norwood. Chestnut mare Lady 
Winfield, foaled 1867, by Edward Everett, dam 
by New York Rattler. 





THE mare Gladys, record 2:23, once owned 
in Detroit, and sold to ge to Austria last win- 
ter, won a race there on May 9, the other horse 
starting being the American horse Hamble- 
non, 2:26, France's Alexander, 2:19, and two 
Russian trotters, Saurs and Probay. Another; 
race was won by Amelia C., 2:191¢, in which 
were two Russian horses Sema and Jildetz. On 
May 13, in another race Amelia C. was again 
victorious at mile heats in 2:291¢, 2:28 and 
2:2534,a Russian trotter, Zeitoff, taking the 
second heat in 2:26. It will not be surprising 
if American trotters are yet sought for by 
Europeans to as great an extent as the thor- 
oughbreds of England or the Percherons of 
France. 





E. C. WaLKeR, in the Chicago Horseman, 
has the following: 


TI see Bob Johnson has won a fast saddle 
record in the Philadelphia Circuit,” said a 
—— from Kentucky. ‘He is a great 

ig gelding, 16 hands. I could have bought 
him for $1,100, after he beat Bob’s Jug at the 
Le nm meeting last fall. He isa handy 
fel‘ow with no -urplus action; a horse that has 
been under-estimated. He was got by Hero of 
Thorndale and danréonceded to bea deronehs 
bred or nearly so, Still he is a good actor and 
of course a stayer.” 


Justso. There is nevera question of lasting 
where a trotter runs back to the thoroughbred: 
Itis speed and endurance from the thorough- 
bred, with trotting action from outside sources 
that haye combined to make the American 
trotter. 


In regard to pedigree, Prof. E. M. Shelten 
says: ‘* One says pedigree is nothing, another 
thinks it is everything. The truth lies half 
way between these contending views. We 
cannot depend upon an anima! to perpetuate 
its kind unless it has a long line of pure-bred 
ancestry—a pedigree, in short, behind it. 
Some animals having but half or three-fourths 
of pure blood are better than some full-bloods, 
but the offspring of these grades will show the 
characteristics of the scrub. We can ‘look 
only to the pure bred for the certain trans. 
mission of the distinguishing marks of the 
breed. If you wish to know whether an anima! 
is a good one to breed from, see if {ts ances- 
tors had individual merit and were free from 
disease, and then the longer the pedigree the 
better.” 





ADDITIONAL foals at the Owosso, Mich., 
Breeding Stables: 

May 22—Bay filly, white pasterns behind, 
by Louis Napoleon ; Ist dam, Nelly Henkle 
by Ames’ Legal Tender Jr. 3409; 24 dam, 
Secesh by Blue Bull; 3d dam, Wilson’s Old 
Lady, a fast rocker. 

May 24—Bay colt, near hind pastern white, 
by Louis Napoleon 207; dam, Miss Morland, 
by Indianapolis, record 2:21. 

June 3— Bay colt, white star, by Louis Na- 
poleon 207; ist dam, Netty Clay by Messenger 
Clay, son of Gould’s Clay, son of Neave’s Clay; 
2d dam, Snip Clay by Gould’s Clay; 3d dam, 
Snip Strader by Strader’s Clay; 4th dam, Sally 
Spaulding, b Soasiding’s Abdallah, half 
brother to Hambletonian 10; 5th dam by 
Spaulding’s Wagner, son of the four miler 


ing, and possibly in complete mastication | Wagn 


gome assimilation takes place in the 
mouth. A horse that eats eagerly and 
bolts his food without chewing should be 
checked. Dry meal or shorts mixed with 
the oats will induce slower eating. I once 
had a fine grown filly that was 4 nervous, 
eager eater, and was consequently in 
poor condition. I feed her from a smal 
apace, mixing pebbles with the oats so 
that she was compelled to take an hour to 
get what she had previously swallowed 
in a few minutes. The improvement in 
her condition was marvellous. When a 
' has eaten his ordinary ration and 
mixed it with saliva, his stomach is full, 
and the second process of digestion rapid- 
jy proceeds and the food passes on into 
the smaller intestines, where it receives 
the action of the bile and pancreatic 
and proceeds to the larger intestines. 

4ppis action is rapid. 

**Jp England this matter has been re- 
ducedto a science. and there crushed oats 
—pate that have been crushed between 
rollers—are considered worth twenty-five 
per cent more for feeding than whole 
oats. Ibelieveit. I wisn that we could 
get good crushed oats here for feeding, 
but as a substitute I have had the oats 
passed between the mill-stones, set a little 
‘ways apart, s> that they have been just 
broken, and so that tae outer covering is 
not left whole on them. In that way the 
gastric juice of the horse has a more direct 
action om the kernel, and I regard that 
asa matter of great importance. Then, 
again, that keeps the food in the horse’s 
stomach a longer time, but the larger 
grain passes undigested through the body 


aP 
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er. 
ne 3—Bay colt, white ankles behind, by 
Louls Mageleus 207; 1st dam, Julia Bowers by 
Jo Gavin 564; 24 dam, Fanney. by Billy Mor= 
an, son of Ramley, son of Vermont Black 
fiawk; 34 dam, by Kinyon’s Bachus, son of 
Cone’s Bachus. 





Tax Eclipse Stakes brought out the largest 
crowd of people at St. Louis on the 7th inst, 
ever assembled on that course. The horses 
entered included Freeland, Miss Woodford, 
Modesty, Alta, Volante, and Modesty, all great 
horses. Freeland was finally withdrawn, ow- 
ing to being out of condition. The stakes 
were worth $20,000. At the start Alta took 
the lead, Miss Woodford was close behind, 
Modesty was third, while Volante was at her 
saddlegirth. As the horses swept down past 
the stand a cheer rose from the multitude. 
At the quarter Alta and Miss Woodford were 
neck and neck, but when the lower turn was 
rounded the horses were all together. Coming 
into the stretch Murphy sent Volante to 
the front, but kept the lead only for an instant, 
MeLaughlin soon passing him with Miss 
Woodford. Down they came in this order, 
and at the furlong pole Volante’s nose reached 
the saddle-girth of Miss Woodford. Here 
McLaughlin called on the mare and she went 
to the front io fine style, winning by a length, 
with Volante second and Alta third. The 
time was 2:35, and is within one second of the 
the record of 2:34 made by Luke Blackburn at 
Monmouth Park in 1880. Blackburn, however, 
only carried 102 pounds, while Miss Woodford 
yesterday ran with 118 pounds in the saddle. 








AFTER two years trial, we unhesitatingly 
pronounce the Boss Zinc and Leather Collar 
Pad the only durable and successful one that 
we have ever used. It retains its shape, is 
cooling, prevents chafing, and thereby keeps 
the horse’s neck cleanand healthy. Hiram G. 





Dodge & Sons, Wood and Coal Dealers, Madi- 


oe Che Seem. 


Transmigration of Parasites of the 
Sheep. 

Acorrespondent of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, who writes from Tennessee, 
says: 

A few years since a farmer from Ohio 
brought a few small flocks of sheep ir 
Tennessee, rented a blue grass farm, 
which joins the writer's, and commenced 
sheep husbandry with every promise of 
success. The first year witnessed the loss 
of about half hissheep by the attack of 
parasites. The second year his loss was 
so great that he abandoned his enterprise 
and returned to Ohio. As the parasites 
referred to exist in all the States where 
sheep and dogs are kept, it occurs to me 
that a brief description of this plague, 
placed by nature in our domestic animals, 
may be both useful and interesting to 
your readers. 

The larva of the fiy (cestrus ovis), while 
living near the brain of the sheep in its 
nostrils and frontal sinuses, cause local 
inflammation and sometimes kill their 
host. ‘They can escape when mature much 
easier than the offspring of parasitic 
worms, and are far less hurtful. 

Hydatids on the brain of sheep have 
been known for ages; but their true na- 
ture and origin have not been found out 
till quite recently, and this scientific 
knowledge has yet to reach the milliong 
who keep sheep. 

After tape worms were produced arti- 
ficially by feeding to a person the embryos 
in cysts in the flesh of the pig, naturalists 
fed young dogs with the living germs con- 
tained in the cysts found on the brain of 
sheep. True worms were obtained by ex- 
periments of this kind; and their eggs, 
voided by the dog in his feces, fed to a 
lamb in milk, gave existence to a small 
cyst of embryos in seventeen days on the 
brain. It may seem incredible that any 
parasite coming from the body of a dog 
should be able to find its way into the 
brain of a sheep with the certainty that it 
would perpetuate the life of the worm 
from century to century. Such transmi- 
grating worms really exist, and their 
known species are counted by hundreds 
if not by thousands. By keeping both 
sheep and dogs, man multiplies their com- 
mon parasites indefinitely. 

Dogs and sheep should not run over the 
same pastures. As the bot-fly glues eggs 
to the hairs on the legs and sides of the 
horse that they may find their way into 
his stomach, so the embryos of the 
Canurus cerebralis adhere to blades of 
grass and other herbage eaten by sheep, 
coming from the dog’s excrement. Many 
ticks and chigoes in southern woods col- 
lect near footpaths to get on men and 
cattle as true parasites. But these ar® 
harmless compared with the ‘tenia that 
travels from the intestine of the dog to 
the brain of the sheep for its natural de- 
velopment. Every sheep infected is kill 
ed either by the parasite or by some sheep- 
killing dog. There is no other way for 
the worms within the skull to return to 
the stomach of the dog. It is a plain case 
where nature destroys with much suffer- 
ing a valuable mammalia to propagate a 
low hydatid worm which lays eggs by the 


million. 
+Many farmers and butchers who 


slaughter sheep for mutton give their 
heads to dogs, regardless of parasites. 
This practice, long followed in Europe, 
has served to make gid and hydatids very 
common, not only in Europe, but in all 
countries where this class of the human 
family has emigrated with the sheep and 
the dog. 

It is a curious fact that the digestive 
tube of the fox cannot support this worm 
as it is developed in the wolf and the dog. 
The wolf is nearly extinct east of the 
Mississippi River; and it cannot breed 
hurtful parasites, nor destroy flocks of 
sheep as was done in not many genera- 
tions of the past. 


In the early part of this century Sir 
Astley Cooper trepanned a sheep, re 

moved the cyst and cured the animal, 
which he kept several years. Other sur- 
geons have performed the same operation. 
Sheep affected with the ‘‘gid” or ‘“‘stag- 
gers” should be killed and their heads 
burnt, or made into soap and fertilizers. 
It isa great mistake to breed so many 
tape worms, trichine and other enemies 
of man and his most useful domestic ani- 
mals. 








Trying New Stock. 

There are four stages in the introduc- 
tion of an untried breed of stock in any 
country. It first comes among the people 
as acuriosity. They surround it at the 
fair ground very much as they do the ele- 
phant or the monkey at the menagerie. 
Its points of excellence—for no one ever 
saw a breed devoid of these—are looked 
at from every side, and under the judi- 
cious direction of the smart breeder but 
little else is seen. The stock is paraded 
from post to pillar, and from pillar to 
post, and the air is full of marvelous 
stories of what it has accomplished—in 
some other place. 

This stage then suddenly gives way to 
the rage period. A fever of excitement is 
brewed—no one seems to know just how 
—and the stock cannot be furnished as 
fast as itis wanted. Breeders want these 
cattle, and want them regardless of cost. 
They see nothing but the rarely good 
points, and fail somehow to discover any 
drawbacks vhatever. Everything is sac- 
rificed to boost. the new favorites. Sen- 
sational sales are held, and people lose 
their heads, squander their money, and 
overdo the thing generally. 


The third stage is when this inflated 
boom collapses, and the scales fall from 
eyes which never should have been cover- 
ed by them—and this may be called the 
period of criticism , This reactionary time 
is full of gall, and in it the victims can 
hardly sell out quick enough, or express 
their disgust strongly enough. It is that 
time all have heard of which tries men’s 
souls. 

Through it all, however, there are a few 
who always ‘‘hold the fort,” awaiting the 
fourth stage, when common sense comes 
jn for the regulation of the standing of 
the candidate breed. When this time ar. 








rives men begin to see that they have be- 





fore regarded the matter from the two ex- 
tremes of wild enthusiasm and reactionary 
dissatisfaction, and that, after all, a gen- 
eral average of things proves the stock to 
be a safe and desirable investment. In 
this common sense stage, though, breed- 
ing is pruned of all its wild-cat features. 
Fabulous prices give way to figures which 
measure intrinsic worth. People buy the 
stock for what it is and what it will do, 
and not for what money-kings threw away 
on it in the days of its speculative craze. 
In short, this last is the time when it as- 
sumes its natural place among the pro- 
ducts of the country, prominent or retired, 
according to its worth. A few breeds of 
stock are now going through the curiosity 
period before the American people; a few 
others are temporarily the rage; others 
are now floundering through the reaction- 
ary period; while a few have gone through 
all of these mutations, and have taken 
their proper and permanent positions in 
popular estimation—and happy are those 
which have reached this stage.— Pittsburg 
Stockman. 


Bates Shorthorns in England. 

In a recent issue of Bell’s Messenger, 
Mr. Wm. Housman gives the following 
report of public sales of Bates Shorthorns 
held April 29th. His remarks will be 
found interesting to those of our readers 
engaged in breeding this kind of cattle: 


* The 34 cows and heifers averaged £59 
1%s., producing £2 034 183. The 15 bulls 
sold for £658 128. 6d. Taking the leading 
tribes, Mr. Green’s two home-bred Ox- 
fords made 396 guineas, the old Oxford 
bull making 66 gs. The five Kirkleving- 
ton lots averaged £73 10s.; the 12 Water- 
loos, £68 '%s. 6d.; while seven Gwynnes 
ave £45 9s. Mr. Green’s own cattle 
were brought out-in excellent condition. 
Mr. Crabbs’, driven for a distance to a 
strange homestead, looked to van- 
tage. The Waterloos were represented by 
some animals of fine character, and al- 
most every cow and heifer of sufficient age 
had a calf at foot. The Waterloos, in fact, 
have won another victory, and that (like 
the original Waterloo) under great disad- 
vantages. Lots three and four of this tribe 
went ancy * at 36 gs. and 66 gs. to Mr. 
G@. Roper; while, for lot five, Mr. Herbert 
Leney paid 180 gs., and 40 ig for her 
qeey-te0e b. c., by Duke of Leicester. 

aterloo 48th goes to Canada for 70 gs. 
(Mr. A. Gibson), and her red c. c. to the st m2 
destination, the name of the buyer being 
Mr. Smith. Mr. A. Gibson also took lot 
14 at 58 gs. Other members of this fine 
tribe were Waterloo 50th, to Lord Fitz- 
hardinge for 54 gs., and Waterloo 5lst, to 
Mr. P. L. Mills at 91 gs. Of the Wild 
Eyes less satisfactory prices were made. 
The Oxford cow, Duchess of Oxford 4th, 
was taken at 210 es. by Mr. Riley Briggs, 
and a yearling bull, King of Oxford, of 
the same blood, went at 120 gs. to Mr. D. 
Scratton. The old Oxford bull in the 
seventh year goes to South America at 66 
gs. Of the Kirklevingtons, lot 13, heavy 
in calf, was knocked down to Mr. Smith, 
Canada, for 175 gs. Lot 29 (a white) was 
taken at 73 gs. by Mr. H. Leney. Of the 
Gwynnes, Mr. James Howard took three 
at 23 § 87 gs. and 40 gs. The highest- 
priced Gwynnes were 91 gs. and 60 gs., to 
Mr. Smith, Camada. Mr. Green retained 
two young calves. The Thorndale Rose 
was the 23d of the name, and was taken 
at 115 gs. by Mr. H. Sharply. Mr. Green’s 
red-roan “yoy ig Royalty, was taken 
at 84 gs. by Mr. B. Booth, Elmswell, and 
own brother, a year younger, at 30 gs. by 
Mr. E. Ellis. The produce of Gaiety 
(once well-known in the show-yards) also 
did Mr. Green some service; her calf, 
Genesta, made 36 gs. to Mr. W. Page. 
The average of the whole was as follows: 
—34 cows and heifers, £60; 15 bulls, £48 
11s. 6d.; together, 49 animals averaged 
£54 17s. 4d. There was a large and good 
company, end the results of the sale ex- 
Coedeu GVEryY ouc’s auvivipatlon.” 

The pound sterling is worth $4 90 of 
American money, and the guinea $5 15. 
Our readers can figure out for themselves 
the prices brought by the various animals. 
Valves of good Shorthorns keep up as 
well there as on this side of the Atlantic. 


Agricultural Items. 











PastuRE isthe most nutritious when com- 
posed of many species of grass, and when 
young and succulent. As grass gets older it 
contains a less proportion of albuminoids, and 
is then an inferior ration for milk. Cow peas 
and corn ground together is excellent food as 
part of a ration for rich milk. 





MustTaxp plants used to be the terror and 
disgust ofthe California wheat-grower. Now 
they are a source of profit. By ingenious me- 
chanical harvesting both crops are gathered 
separately, and the mustard is worth more than 
the wheat on the same land. 





A GREAT many farmers do not appreciate 
orchard grass, Probably the principal reason 
is the fact thatso few who have tried have had 
the nerve to sow the seed thick enough to get 
a good stand. Orchard grass grows in tussocks, 
it does not make a turf, and in order to get a 
stand it must be sowed thick. Two bushels to 
the acre is none too much seed, and two and a 
half bushels better yet. 





Dr. ARNOLD says, in the WV. Y. Tribune, 
that the prolonged preservation of milk by any 
other method than eooling is open to suspicion 
of being doctored with some powerful antisep- 
tic, in liberal doses No harmless agent will 
suffice for such a purpose. Cooling in a Law- 
rence refrigerator to near the freezing point 
when first drawn'will preserve it sweet almost 
indefinitely if it be kept cold, and will greatly 
retard souring under ordinary conditions. 








A DELAWARE ty, New York, farmer 
relates in a local paper his experience with a 
New York commissipn house, to which he sent 
his butter and got returns at 16 cents a pound. 
He thought that pretty low for a fime quality 
of butter, and the next day went to the city 
and purchased his o¥n make of butter for 35 
cents a pound, and he could not buy it for a 
cent less, as the commission men told him it 
was the finest creamery butter. He then told 
them who he was, and the house did the square 
thing with him. | 

THE National Stockman recommends Stow- 
ell’s evergreen as th¢ best sweet corn for 
fodder. Sow a bushel of seed to the acre with 
a drill, on rich ground. In reference to curing, 
the most difficult part of the process, the 
Stockman says: ‘Let the crop stand until 





settled dry weather cit the fodder and throw 
jt on the ground in 5 bunches. It should 
lie and wilt two or three days, trrning the 
bunches at least twice|in the meantime. When 
thus wilted and paral dried tie the bunches 
into small bundles with good straw bands and 
set up carefully in stodks about some rails or 
poles set up so as to afford ventilation in the 
stooks. The stooks must not be too large snd 
must be well tied at the top with a good stout 
band, so as to hold all snugly in place. The 
fodder may stand in| the stooks until cold 
weather, and keeps if allowed to stan 
qzhus until wanted for use.”’ ; 





there is danger from frost. During a spell of bo 


eh. Poultry Dard. 


Hovupan crosses, and especially Hou- 








dan and Light Brahma, mature very early | * 


and are extremely hardy, the flesh being 
unusually juicy and tender, witb alarger 
proportion of breast meat and less shrink} 
age in dressing than any other variety. 
This cross gains rapidly and at two or 
three months old they rival the Brahmas 
in weight and are better developed for 
broilers and table use. 

A SATURATED solution of boracic acid 
shonid always be on hand for use in the 
poultry yard. For swelled head and eyes, 
applied with a soft sponge, it is ona of the 
best remedies known. A _ teaspoonful 
poured down the throat, twice a day, is 
an excellent remedy for roup, while a 
mixture of equal parts of the powdered 
boracic acid and borax—a teaspoonful 
once a day, has been successful in cases 
of cholera. 











BuyIna expensive eggs, says a corres- 
pondent of the Rural New Yorker, is 
“buying a pig in a bag.” He would buy 
improved chicks in the fall, keep them 


the stock from them is numerous enough, 
kill and sell the old birds. He prefers 
Plymouth Rocks for these reasons: They 
lay mostly when eggs are scarce and val- 
uable, and the eggs are of a favorite 
brown color; they are excellent mothers; 
they are very hardy, both when chicks 
and mature; they mature very early; they 
are choice table fowls, beautifully colored 
meat being extensively produced on the 
breast, where it is of most value; and 
they have bare legs. 

“‘ MEDDLEsOME MartrE,” in the Country 
Gentleman, says she raises her chickens 
on johnny-cake made in this way: ‘‘Two 
teaspoonfuls of soda to a quart of thick, 
sour milk, four or five tablespoonfuls of 
shortening (frying which tastes too 
smoky, or the fat taken from the entrails 
at butchering time, may be used for short- 
ening), and a little salt; thicken with meal 
and bake. Enough may be baked to last 
a week or more. If kept in a dry, cool 
place, it will not mould. We are this sea- 
son feeding bread, made in the usual 
manner, not wishing to use the flour for 
ourselver, it being slightly musty, but 
only discernible when taken from the 
oven. A small quantity of bran and shorts 
may be added to the meal or flour when 
baking. It should be made stiff enough to 
crumble easily when baked. When the 
bread or cake becomes too dry, it is sliced 
into a pan of drinking water, and by the 
time we have watered the chicks all 
round, the bread is soft enough. They 
throve well on johnny cake, but my ex- 
perience with the bread is too limited to 
give an opinion, except that they like it. 
They are also fond of fresh boiled pota- 
toes. Our chicks are scarcely even 
troubled with gapes, as they used to be 
when fed uncooked food.” 











HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN'S RHRMMATIC PILLS are 2 cure cure, 50c. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENIS 








1886. 1886. 


Owosso 


BREEDING STABLES, 


In Limited Service. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, 207, 


Sire of Jerome re 2:16% ; Spinella, 2:22% ; 
Myrtie, 2:2244; Charley Hilton, 2:22; 
Louis R. (trial 2:23%), 2:29%. 


$100 the Season. 


JO CAVIN 564, 


Half Brother to Jerome Eddy and sire of Cora 
Bell 2:20. $25 the season; $35 to insure. 


FUROR 3026. 
By King Rene 1278; dam by George Wilkes 519, 
$50 toinsure, 











BONNIE WILKES 3261. 


By Bourbon Wilkes 2345, (his dam by Alexander’s 
Abdallah 15), son of George Wilkes 519; dam 
by Alexander’s Abdallah 15. $25 the sea- 
son, $35 to insure. 





COLONEL MAPES 3024. 
{ For Sale. ] 


By Louis Napoleon. Dam, Hattie Mapes, 2:33%; 
second dam, Fanny Mapes. $30 toinsure. : 





Three stallion colts and all our females for gale. 
Send for our catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Owosso, Mich. 


a6-18t 








The Michigan Importation Company, of Hills- 
dale, would call the atteation of breeders to their 
stable of fine Im Coaching and Draft stock. 
Of Coach horses we make a specialty, as we are 
buying carriage horses and find the right kind, fit 


po 
loop ioe oly ie etek emai Gat eek ia 
8 a seilers, 
This is a matter of fact A eure of success. ™ 
Parties wishing to purchase a firat class coach 
lion find the t kind here, as we are re- 
France, who bu oye pat the gece my 
hing approved na 
tional government stock. fe 
W. H. SMITH, BRO. & CO, 
alstf Hillsdale, Mich. 


. TREMONT, 1565. 


Record 2:2844, by Belmont, dam Virginia, by 








Alexander’s Abdallah. 
OLMEDO WILKES 3770, 
Dam Alma, by Almont. 
Will make the season of 1886 at Jackson, Mich, 
For terms and catalogue send to 
DR. W A GIBSON 
f16.4m Jackson, Mich 


separate from the other fowls and when | 


HILL'S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 





NEW ADVERTISEMEN15, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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ANY ONE CA 
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M. HARET, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREPARED ROOMING 


KINDS OF BUILDINGs, 


CHEAP and DURABLE 


N PUT IT ON! 


(GS SEND FOR CIRCULAR 2] 


TR., & CO. 


. BINGHAM, Agent, 


-60 Dearborn St., CHICACO, ILLs. 
Cincinnati, oO. 


St. Louis, Mo 





BUCKEYE 
HAY RAKES. (ii 


Zl Jeni ai Mt 





~\\e = j 











P.P.MAST & C0, 


, SPRINGFIELD, on10, 





BRANOH HOUSEs, é 
&t. Louis, Mo. — Ms, 
San Francisco Cal. St. P na, 
Philadelphia, P: Omaha, Neb, , | 





A positive cure for Scratches, Cracked 


NATIONAL C 


has been known to fail. Send for 


stockmen in this country. Price, $1 


CVE STO STRANGE. EDEN 


Wational Grease Heel Lotion. 


Can you afford to take the risk when you can insure their lives for 


— 


Heels and Grease Heels, _Price, $1.4 


OLIC REMEDY. 


1.00? It 
Testimonials. $ —_ 


NATIONAL SPANISH LINIMENT. 


Good for man or beast. It has a reputation unequalled amang the most prominent 


.Ov. 


We guarantee these Remedies to give perfec 


satisfaction or money refunded. Send2cent stamp for our Practical Doctor Book { 
for both. They are the prescriptions of the most noted veterinarians in this aa - 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK REMEDY CO., 


40 Michigan St., CHICAG) 





RUSSIAN 


HEAVE 











Ge Read the Testimonials changed 
each week. 


Barasoo, Wis., Nov. 
is entirely cured of heaves. 


sian Heave Powders. 
him order some at once, or order yourself. 
package, pre 
Prussian 

JAMES E. DAVIS & CO., Wholesale Agents for Detroit, 


10, 1882.—I used Prussian Heave Powders about two weeke and my hors 


GOOD NEWS to HORSEOWNERS 


A Sure Cure For Heaves. 
These celebrated Powders are made from a recipe of & noted 
Prussian Veterinar 
tested for the past four yearsin this country. They arn 
composed of pure vegetable remedies, and area safe and 


Surgeon, and have been thoroughly 


sure cure for AVES, and all ailments from which heaves 

‘ arise, such as Coughs, Colds, Lung Fever, Lo3s of Ap- 
a 9 tic, Pink Eye, Distemper. As a Blood 

rifier they have no equal. Ask your Druggiet for Pras 


If he does not keep them, have 


Oc per 
Address, mentioning this wit 


aid by mail. ti 
Baraboo, 


eave Powder Co., 


PATTERSON Murpay. 





Morton Manufacturing Co., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Morton’s Reversible Tread 

Power, Monarch Feed-Cutter, 

and the Monarch Adjustable 
Swing Saw Table. 


which, with the Feed- 
Grinder which we sell, 
best.set 


Horsee 


market for the general 
farmer. The Power is 
made with an adjusta- 
ble elevation and 





“RENEE, BOAO 


can be adjusted to run 
the power fast or slow. The Feed Cutter is made 
with an adjustable steel throatlining, which gives 
four new cutting edges without extra cost. 
the capacity to cut one ton per hour. The Grind- 
er attached to our Power wi 
bushels per hour with two horses. For references 
we direct you to John F. Hagerman, Romeo; Hen. 
A.B. wapeert. Romeo; Eugene Smith, St. Clair; 
Hon. H. H. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. Weo- 
ber, East Saginaw; G. N. Terrid, Lapeer; 8. L. 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, N., Y. 

We also make a power especially adapted to 
Grain Elevators and other stationery purpo-es, 
which will elevate five bushels per minute, fifty 
five feet high, with one horse and medium cleva- 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gaines 
Station; James Johnson, Cassopolis; John Gard- 
ner, Oxford. Correspondonce solicited. For 
further particulars and illustrated circulars ad- 
dress as above. Mention this paper. a9- 


NOYES’ WAYING TOOLS. 
Tor Stacking ont is Fields ox Mowing 
ik PALS D *) 








Save labor and money; are simple, durable, cost but little. 
No trouble to get over high beams or to the end or deep bays. 
Thousands now in use. ood Pulleys, Floor Hooks, ete, 

Send for circular and designs for tracking barns, to 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co,, Batavia, Kane Co,, Ii, 


RICHMOND 


CHAMPION 


= = SS 

Surpasses all other wire and picket fence machines, 
for making strong and durable fences in the field, 
that nostock will break down. On rough, hilly 
ground, it keeps pas perpendicular whieh no 
other machine wil! do without constant adjustment. 
It is easy to handle, nses any kind of pickets, and 
any size of wire. Write for circular oe gy on 
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C. Q. FREER, 


(Receiver of A. W. Coates & Co.,) 
‘A B OF 


COATES’ “LOCK LEVER’ 


HAY AND CRAIN RAKE! 


——— vi 














Patented Aug., 1867; Jan.,f1875; June, 18%; Nov., 1s. 


100,000 NOW IN USE! 


Twenty Steel Teeth. No rachet wheel, friction 
bands, nor other complicated machinery needed 
to operate it. Slight touch of lever and drivers 
weight dumpsit. Best Capa 4 in market. The 
best and easiest working Rake in the world. A small 


boy rakes easily 20 acres per Gay with the 
COATES’ LOCK LEVER.”’ Send 


‘or circular. 
@@~ Address all orders to 
Alliance, Ohio. 
Coates & Co. 





Cc. Q. FREER, ° 
Receiver of A. ° 


m18eow4st 


MAST, FOOS & C0. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 






, OF, 

wig yh 
IRON TURBINE 
ENGINES aj\ 


_ Strong, and Durable, will not 
we. or ° 
in the Wing” ‘ 


UCKEYE. 













for Deep or_Shallow i 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes i i 
Buckeye Lawn Backe : 
uckeye wn Mower: uc 
Binvare Whsctee tran Wncinetete 
uckeye Wrou e 
Circulars and prices. ‘ 


Bae. @sQ wvo aims ~ 


margenwst ani7eowst 





WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., Richmond, In 









my4eow16t 
Certain preventive for Gar; 
Caked Bag, Milk eres _ 
CY 





wi 
16 cases. co 
1. Se 


The Bonanza Incubator. 
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Brewster’s Patent Rein Holder. 
Your lines are where put them. 
er onsen? feet. One'agent sold 12 doz, in 
5 days, one dealer sold 
Samples-worth $1.50 FREE, 


E. E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. 


A. MANN, Kalamazoo, Mic! 
J o Livedtock ahd Real Matate Attectionser Ban 















MACHINERY. 
STONE-SEPARATING 


CLAY- CRUSHERS 


tien Illustrated Catalogue free 
ret 14, BREWER & aaa 
No. 151 Mill St« 
Be «TECUMSEH, MICH. 
fe8eow13t Oe ——/ 


LINC COLLAR P AD, Over 8,000,000 of thts 


have beon used. 
most reliable and 42° 
ab'e PAD for 80 
neck horses or mules. 
Weather or wear ee 
no effect on their Os ‘ 
tive 








: make them gelf-sdjut 
ing. Wesolicit atrial. For sale by sll 
Jobbere. Ask your harness-maker for oo 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mic 
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seeds 
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made in part of the United States ana Cana. 
da. wcrmen e reasonable, and 





known on 
wetretyy 


ALF a milllon gardens supplied with 
H PETER aso: ° “h cO., New 
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r the Michigan Farmer. 
THE CULTIVATION OF PEPPER- 
MINT. 





py P. C. BIRD, OF ROMULUS, WAYNE CO. 





Herewith I send you some points on the 

cultivation of peppermint, first observing 
that itis now too late in the season for 
transplanting. We dig the roots as soon 
gs the frost is out of the ground, placing 
them in heaps of say two bushels in each 
pile or heap; as soon as dug imme- 
diately cover with a thin covering of 
earth; here they remain until the land 
where they are to be planted is prepared, 
which isdone by thoroughly harrowing 
and pulverizing. Then mark out in drills 
from two aud one-half to three feet apart, 
ysing large cultivator teeth for the marker. 
Tne roots are then pulled and shaken out 
of the piles in which they are first placed 
and loaded on to wagons or carts. We 
yse carts and dump at central points 
upon the field to be planted, a load in 
each place, and immediately cover with 
g thincovering of earth. They have to 
be kept covered as I have described for 
tbe reason that exposure to a drying at- 
mosphere quickly affects their vitality. 
We take bushel baskets with a 
wide strap fastened at the handles 
w go over the shoulder, drop the 
roots in the drills or marks above describ- 
edin sufficient quantity to form a con- 
tinuous row of plants. Tocover the roots 
we use the hoe, a cultivator with all ex- 
cept the two hind teeth removed; they 
set to throw the earth toward the center. 
Mr. Ira Munson, of Wayne, has invent- 
ed and constructed an implement upon 
which he rides and covers as much with 
one horse a3 ten men can cover with 
hoes. Then we roll with the ordinary land 
roller and the planting is completed. 
Cultivate suffisiently to keep free from 
weeds until the plants attain their full 
growth, when it should be cut with the 
scythe or mowing machine, and after 
wilting, but not drying sufficiently for the 
leaves to become brittle, place in small 
piles or take tothe distillery. The leaves 
of the plant contain the oil, hence the 
necessity of avoiding its becoming so dry 
incuring so that the leaves break or fall 
of. The other point to avoid in curing 
or drawing to the still is having it in suf- 
ficient bulk to cause heating. As to kind 
of soil adapted to growing peppermint: 
The general impression prevails that 
swamp or marsh land is best, and in fact 
the only land upon which it can be suc- 
cessfully grown, but my experience is that 
it can only be grown upon such lands 
when they are sufficiently drained and of 
strength to produce good crops of corn 
or other kinds of grain, and that it wil! 
grow and dv well upon any land that will 
produce good corn, and the richer the 
land the better the crop. 





GRAPE ROT. 





Mr. A. W. Pearson, of Vineland, N. J., 
in an essay read before the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society, and published in 
itg annual report, gave his experience in 
tgiting this disease.” It will be seen that 
his method is the same as that 
followed by Mr. C. W. Robin- 
son, of Greenfield, this Countv, 
and frequently recommended by the 
FARMER. Tne success that has attended 
Mr. Robinson’s efforts in fighting this 
disease, which in many instances has 
completely annihilated the vineyards in 
Various sections of this country, has been 
equally as marked in the experience of 
Mr. Pearson. With such results as those 
reported by these practical men, widely 
divided in location, the value of the 
system pursued ~by them appears to be 
fully established. Mr. Pearson says: 

“Observing that the rot spores hiber- 
nate in the rotted grapes and other 
decidua of the vineyard, that they rise 
thence by their own buoyancy to infect 
the fruit on the trellis, and noticing also 
that frequent stirring of the soil liberated 
and distributed these spores, I resolved, 
in 1884, to take advantage of these facts 
and endeavor to suppress the life of the 
Phoma. 

“Late in spring, but before growths 
began, I raked from the vineyard every- 
thing I could collect with ordinary hay 
takes. From each side of the trellis I threw 
& furrow; the deposits beneath the trel is 
Were then raked into these furrows with 
fine-toothed rakes. The furrows were 
thrown back, covering this diseased 
matter, and the middles between the 
tows were plowed, burying everything 
carefully. During the summer the soil 
Was left undisturbed, and infected grapes 
Were picked from the clusters, taken 
fromthe vineyard and destroyed. For 
the sake of comparisen, portions of my 
Vineyards were left without this disin- 
fectant treatment. At maturing of the 
crop was glad to find that what I had 
_ for its preservation was preserva- 

ve, 

“The next year, 1885, I pursued the 
same plan of treatment, but for the rakes 
Teubstituted hoes and scraped all of the 
‘op soil beneath the vines off into the 
furrows. I followed the scrapers, mak- 
ing sure that none of the diseased re- 
Maing of the previous crop had been left 
Uncovered. When rot appeared in July 
Isent pickers frequently along the rows 
remove the rotting berries from the 
Clusters, gathering also such as had 
fallen, All of this diseased product was 
taken from the vineyard and cremated. 
The sold was left all summer undisturb- 
¢d after the first plowing. 

_ “The result of these attempts at dis- 
infection was a full crop of nearly per- 
fect clusters. The labor of grape trim- 
ming—that is, cleaning the rotted grapes 

the bunches—was practically done 
away With. We had but to cut the 

Custers from the vines and pack them in 
the baskets. The only fault ofthe 
vintage was that many of my vines car- 
ned mere fruit than they could mature 
under the prevailing drought. 

‘Various farmers in the neighborhood 
of Vineland have similarly treated their 
Vineyards; perhaps not quite so thor- 
Cughly. They report a corresponding 
improvement in health of their vines. 


No one, however, so far as I can learn, 
has adopted my plan of picking the in- 
fected grapes from the vines. To do this 
is important. The disease germs are 
spread from the rotting grapes during 
summer. This current propagation of 
infection can be best met by capturing 
the infected berries whence it starts, and, 
as complemental to the measures of 
wholesale suppression adopted, it is 
profitable. 

“‘When it is remembered that these 
damaged grapes must be clipped from 
the ripe clusters anyhow, to fit the fruit 
for market or for wine, it will be seen 
that the labor requisite for this may be 
expended just as economically while the 
fruit is on the trellis as after it is har- 
vested. In fact, we are paid for the work 
thus performed in two ways. We dim- 
inish the final expense of “‘grape trim- 
ming,” while suppressing the initial 
sources of renewed infection. 

“‘Tam not so sanguine as to suppose 
that these attempts at a suppression of 
the grape ros which I have found so sat- 
isfactory, will be invariably successful. 
Isolation of the vineyard where such 
protection is attem sted, is important, or, 
at least it is essential that adjacent vine- 
yards be similarly disinfected. My vine- 
yard is comparatively isolated.” 





THE ONION MAGGOT. 





This pest has proved a great annoyance 
to the onion crop in this State, and has 
spred from the State line to the Saginaw 
valley, when it made its first appearance 
about two years ago. Whena field or 
bed is once attacked no means have been 
discovered as yet which will drive the ir- 
sects off or stop their depredations. Re- 
cently Miss Ormerod, the distinguished 
entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, has been experiment- 
ing with a view of finding some method 
to circumvent the pest, andin detailing 
her experience she says: 

“The amount of damage to on! n 
crops from the maggot is frequently so 
great that for some years I have been cx- 
perimenting on the subject. I f und 
that the fly (when it could) laid its eggs 
on some exposed part of the bulb, often 
almost beneath it, which in common 
onion practice the exposed state of the 
bulb allows. On noticing this, about 
three years ago, I covered a plant up 
to the neck of the bulbs, and next morn- 
ing found fly eggsdeposited on the onion 
leaves and dropped at haphaz rd on the 
ground—where they perished, and the 
onions, being saved from attack, did 
well. The following year I had some 
part of the crop in rows earthed up with 
success. The onions were firm and 
sweet, and, though not so thoroughly 
protected by the rough earthing up as by 
my own hand dressing, it answered to 
some extent, and the onions in many 
cases were not injured or grew past at- 
tack from being in favorable condition. 
This year I had atrench prepared as if 
for celery, and the onions sown along 
the bottom, and as they grew the sides 
of the trench were filled in on the bulbs. 
They grew extremely well, notably better 
than those in the bed alongside, and on 
raising them to-day I find them sound 
and fine bulbs, very free from any mark 
of insect injury. I venture to#ibmit the 
plan for growing to your inspection, as 
though it probably could not be brought 
to bear in field use, it appears available 
for garden growth, and especially for 
cottage gardenz, where there is onlya 
small quantity of ground, and where the 
loss of the little crop is serious lessening 
of comfort to the family. 





' BLACKBERRY CULTURE. 





[Abstract of a paper read by G. Cowing, of In- 
diana, before the Ame? ican Pomological Society 
at Gran. Rapide, Mich. ] 


A rich and well-drained clay soil is most 
favorable to the blackberry. On such 
a soil, I have never known some of the 
more hardy sorts injured by, the most in- 
tense cold, while I have seen them much 
injured or killed on more sterile ground 
in the same patches. This does not accord 
with the belief of many, who claim’ thata 
rich soil causes a rank growth, easily win- 
ter-killed. Cultivation late in autumn 
should be avoided, and the plants be al- 
lowed to rest and mature their wood. A 
deep and rich soil is necessary to the pro- 
duction of large and luscious fruit. To 
prevent the effects of drought, a heavy 
mulch of leaves or straw is better than 
cultivation. The best wild blackberries 
are always found near brush heaps or 
rotten logs. 

In planting, the rows should be 74 or 
eight feet apart, with an occasional in- 
terval still wider to allow a wagon 
to pass through with manure or mulch- 
ing material. Plants should be two feet 
apart in the row. Strong sucker plants 
have been found to be quite as satisfac- 
tory as those from root cuttings. I re- 
cently pruned some rows of Taylor from 
sucker plants transplanted sixteen months 
before, which were generally 3} feet high, 
three feet across the top, and which 
presented the dense and compact appear- 
ance of a well-kept hedge. For pruning 
such a line of plants a grass hook or sickle 
is best. 


To save time and labor when planting 
blackberries it is well to plant strawber- 
ries in rows with them and in rows mi<- 
way between them. Some of my best 
strawberries this season were from plants 
set last year with blackberries. All black- 
berry plants, when three feet high, should 
have their terminal buds nipped to force 
them to throw out lateral shoots. A 
severe nipping is often necessary to pro- 
duce # compact and sturdy growth capa- 
ble of resisting strong wind. 

Berries should not be picked until sweet, 
nor oftener than twice a week, if intend- 
ed for the home market. After being 
picked, they should not be exposed to a 
burning sun, as such exposure will 
change their color from black to red and 
give them a bitter flavor. 

But few varieties of the blackberry 
worthy of general cultivation have yet 
been tested. The Lawton, introduced 
about twenty-nine years ago, was the first 
generally cultivated. Kitttatinny follow- 
ed, and proved slightly hardier and of 
better flavor, but very liable to rust, and 
not sufficiently hardy to be reliable in the 





west. Snyder, Taylor and Wallace, gll 


originating in Indiana, and Stone from 
Wisconsin, have since been . intro- 
duced and found to be the only sorts that 
can be profitably grown west of the Alle- 
ghanies and north of the Ohio River. 

Snyder is the first to ripen, and its ear- 
liness is a strong point in its favor. When 
grown on rich ground its berries are of 
medium size. The berries of Taylor and 
Wallace are larger than those of Snyder, 
and are hardly equalled in their exquisite 
flavor by those of any other variety. 
Stone is as hardy as Snyder, and its ber- 
ries of about the same size and quality. 
It ripens later than Snyder, ripens with 
Wallace and before Taylor. 

It is somewhat remarkable that while 
the great majority of our best strawber- 
ries have originated in the east, that re- 
gion has never produced a hardy black- 
berry of especial value. refer to well- 
tested sorts only. 

T. T. Lyon, of Michigan, said that he 
had grown Stone’s Hardy for several 
years. It is generally toosmall. It is 
nearly as hardy as Snyder, very prolific, 
and of good quality. It is toosmall fora 
successful market variety. Mr. Johnston 
of New York thought all our hardy black- 
berries were small. He thought the 
Stone’s Hardy continued in favor longer 
than other varieties. The matter of hardi- 
ness is of little importance, 4s any black- 
berry will do enough better for laying 
down to pay for the trouble. 

Charles A. Green, of New York, 
thought Stone’s Hardy was fully as good 
as the Snyder and other sorts. He 
thought the evergreen blackberry pro- 
duced a small fruit and of little value. Its 
leaves remain through the winter. It is 
the same as that which has long been 
known as the cut leaf. 

Mr. Morrill, of Michigan, had 500 plants 
of Early Harvest the past winter, and laid 
them all down but fifty plants. These 
killed to the snow line and gave but half 
acrop. The variety yields well and ma- 
tures its latest picking with the first pick- 
ing of the Wilson. The berry is small 
and looks like the wild berry. It does 
not look small, however, because it is so 
uniform. It is a good shipper and does 
not redden in standing as some kinds do, 

for example, Lawton and Snyder. It 
looks as though it were varnished. Other 
speakers thought the Early Harvest win- 

ter-killed easily, also that it was good 
if it had plenty of moisture. 

E. H. Scott, of Michigan, has fruited 
the Taylor’s Prolific this year. It bears 
fully three-fourths as much as the Snyder; 
is about a week later. The berry is of 
better quality and does not turn red on 
standing liketheSnyder. Charles Down- 
ing considers it one of the best and the 
largest of the hardy varicties. Another 
Michigan grower said the variety did well 

with him, bearing a full crop last year, 

though the temperature the winter before 

fell to 26 deg. below zero. ‘The Early 

Harvest on the same ground was killed 

three years in succession. 

Taylor’s Prolific originated near Spice- 

land, Ind. Insome localities it has given 

very good satisfaction. It is not as hardy 

as Spyder, but is reasonably productive, 

of larger size and better quality. Taylor’s 

Prolific has a pale green cane unlike any 

other kind. It is larger than the Snyder, 

holds its color better, and is a better 

grower. It throws up its canes early so 

that they are troublesome to the picker. 





Shipping Strawberries. 
A writer in the Country Gentleman 
says: 
‘It is still held by the great majority 
of Florida growers that ice is indispens- 
able for the successful shipment of straw- 
berries to New York. But the experience 
of one gentleman, Mr. M. Knickerbocker: 
of this colony, has certainly demonstrat- 
ed this season that it may safely be dis- 
pensed with. He has shipped by two 
methods, both without ice. By the first 
he shipped in ordinary‘ open, one bushel 
crates, by express, on an all rail route. 
His second was by means of a wet pack- 
age, employing the principle of evapora- 
tion to secure a permanent refrigeration, 
as is done by the settlers in the far South- 
west with the Spanish olla, or earthen 
water-tank. Hesimply swathed the crate 
in wet gunny-cloth of several thicknesses, 
trusting to the express messengers to wet 
it once or twice on the route, which they 
appear to have done. At any rate, the 
fruit arrived in good condition, and the 
Philadelphia dealer, in acknowledging re- 
ceipt, made the significant remark: ‘The 
wet berries were the best.’ This ship- 
ment, it should be remembered, left the 
Florida station about noon, at a tempera. 
ture above 90 deg. (it was 96 deg. in the 
shade several days about that time), and 
was nearly two days on the way. 
“* At the same time Mr. Knickerbocker 
instituted a test of this principle at home. 
He swathed a pantry safe in wet cloth, 
and set it in a place where a constant 
breeze blew over it, and kept up the sup- 
ply of moisture by a faucet regulated to 
drip slowly on the cloth. The temperature 
inside remained 15 deg. lower than that 
outside, and strawberries in it kept fresh 
and good for two days. 
‘* Now, he asks, why could not an ap- 
paratus be constructed for shipping pur- 
poses by which a constant drip could be 
secured on the route, securing refrigera 
tion without the expense of ice? 

‘* One modifying circumstance must be 
stated, however. These shipments by 
express, without ice, have consisted only 
of one grower’s berries; they therefore 
had better. ventilation than they would 
secure if the car were full.” 





The Tent Caterpillar. 

A correspondent of the American Cul. 
tivator says, writing about the tent cater- 
pillar: 

‘* Farmers should look out for them on 
the wild cherry trees or bushes scattered 
about the farm or along the fence rows; 
they will be seen there before they will be 
noticed in the orchard. The remedy in 
such cases is to destroy them with the 
hand, or, better yet, to cut down the 
bushes and burn the bush and nest. 

‘If every farmer will care for such 
things we may easily hold in check this 
pest. Butas this cannot be hoped for, 
it will be the duty of the more enterpris- 
ing and intelligent farmers and orchard- 
dists to double their diligence, and keep 





noxious insects. In fighting these 
enemies along division fence lines, it 
may not be amiss to carry the war into 
Africa, and even trespass on the neigh- 
bor’s farm, if the hosts of this ravenous 
foe should show its tents spread on the 
adjoining promises. In waging a war of 
extermination the victor need not be 
careful about invisible boundary lines, 
Pursue the enemy to the death and hear 
complaints about trespass afterwards. 

‘‘The time for successful attack is in 
the morning, before the skirmishers and 
foragers have been sent out. They will 
all be at home and helplessly massed in 
their tents, at the mercy of one blast 
from a shot-gun, or the touch of a fire- 
brand, oraswab of oldrags and soft soap. 
The latter is to be preferred, as it leaves 
no scar on the trees. 

‘*The tent caterpillar is so easily de- 
stroyed that it is strange it has ever been 
allowed to get a foothold. In examining 
the orchard for them, watch closely the 
early apple trees, as they appear on them 
first. There is something unique in this 
fact. How is it that in the same orchard, 
or in the same row of the orchard, the 
nest of eggs on the early apple tree will 
hatch before the nest on the late apple 
tree, and in each case will hatch just in 
time to be fed by the opening buds? The 
little rascals are never ushered into the 
world before there is ample forage near 
at hand. Here is a question for the 
scientific man, and I shall be glad to 
hear from Riley and Warder, or any one 
who can explain the cause of this timely 
and yet varying hatching of the caterpillar 
eggs on two trees similarly situated as to 
soil and location. Again, it should be 
noticed that the eggs on the late apple 
tree never hatch before those on the early 
apple tree, and on neither before there is 
something green there to eat. That 
worms should hatch and buds should 
swell at about the same time, might be 
expected from the increasing warmth of 
springtime. The increased temperature 
of the soil and atmosphere is supposed to 
be the chief factor in causing vegetation 
to start and insects to revive and take on 
new forms. The warmth of spring re- 
vives vegetable and insect life in general. 
But the question is, why the insect egg 
on the late apple tree is not as quickly, 
influenced by the atmospheric conditions 
as the insect egg on the early apple tree 
I look for the cause in the condition of 
the tree on which the eggs rest.” 


Horticultural Notes. 








SECRETARY BEADLE, of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers’ Association, says the Kieffer pear is 
like a turnip, we never want toeatitraw. It 
is good to cook and can. The treeis tender 
and the fruit cracks, he says. 





JUDGE MILLER, in the Rural World, tell us 
that fine grass mowed and let get perfectly 
dry is a niee material for mulching strawber- 
ries, but if it is put off until the fruit is nearly 
ripe, it should be perfectly dry, or it will 
injure the fruit. The evaporation of the sap 
in green grass will give the berries a bad 
taste, as well as give them the appearance 
of being scalded. One trial of this forty years 
ago, taught him not to repeat it. 





Tue editor of the Indiana Fzrmer says be 
recently visited a strawberry garden near 
Indianapolis for the sake of ig how exces- 
sive fertilizing affected the varieties grown. 
The main crop is the C.escent, fertilized by 
the Bidwell planted every sixth row. The soil 
is very highly enriched with barnyard manure, 
and the Crescents matted the ground and grew 
immerse quantities of large berries. The 
Sharpless did remarkably well under these 
circumstances, but the Wilson, Jersey Queen, 
Bidwell and some others did not seem to thrive 
so finely. He draws the conclusion that dif- 
ferent varieties haye different tastes in the 
matter of fertilizers. 





Tue Husbandman recommends the following 
to prevent a very common trouble with cab- 
bages. The remedy is not new, but is that 
adopted by nearly all growers: ‘Ifa season of 
drouth occurs when the cabbages have begun 
to head, the heads will harden prematurely, 
and then should a heavy rain fall, the plants 
will start into a new growth, and many of the 
heads will split in consequence. This should Le 
carefully guarded against by going frequently 
over the piece while the heads are setting, and 
‘starting’ every cabbage of which the head is 
nearly formed. A stout potato hook applied 
just under the leaves, and pulled to one side 
sufficient to break the rcots slightly, will 
accomplish what is needed. If after having 
being ‘started’ in this way, some heads still 
seem inclined to burst, start these slightly on 
the other side. The heads of such plants will 
often attain, without bursting, to double the 
size they were at the time of starting.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Orange County 
Farmer telis how he subdues the striped bug 
which “plays the mischief’? with squash, 
melon and cucumber vines: ‘Get a bucket, 
fill it half fall-of water, go into the cow pas- 
ture and stir into it a liberal quantity of fresh 
cow dung, then, with an old broom or whisk 
of some sort, spatter this over the plants. 
Don’t be afraid of applying too much. Repeat 
the application at every shower, or two or 


Last year I was absent from home several days 
on official business. On my return I went to 
look at my squashes and melons and found them 
literally swarming with striped buge. Another 
day and every plant would have been destroy- 
ed. I hurriedly mixed and applied the ‘ medi- 
cine,’ and in five minates not a bug remained 
on them. Every plant recovered from the 
terrible ‘bugging’ it had received, and I 
raised a fine crop.”’ 








Apiarian. 


To Bee-Keepers. 











Cook’s Manual of the Apiary is a neces- 
sity to every one interested in bee-keep- 
ing. To the beginner it is invaluable, and 
should be frequently consulted. We have 
arranged to send this book and the Farm- 
ER to one address for $2 50, and hope a 
number of the young bee-keepers of the 
State who have not got the book will se- 
cure it at the reduced price in this way. 





How to Stop Bees from Robbing. 


G. M. Doolittle, in the American Bee 
Journal, tells a plan he found to prevent 
bees from robbing hives: 

‘ At first, as soon as I found a colony 





their orchards and farms clear from such 


being robbed, I used the old plan that I 


three times during the infancy of the plants. | i 


robbed colony into the bee-cellar in thé 
evening and leaving it there for a few 
days until the robbers had forgotten the 
place of attack, when they were put out 
again. Of course, before putting them in 
I put in food for them if I had reason to 
believe that they were robbed short of 
stores. ’ 

‘This plan usually works well if the 
colony is not too weak, and I much prefer 
it to most of the plans given for stopping 
robbing. But I happened to have two 
colonies which were quite weak, and 
every time I put them on their old stand 
they would allow the robbers to enter 
their hive unchallenged. Presently a 
thought struck me, and near sunset I 
threw the entrances of these two hive 


| wide open and watched till I found that 


there were only four colonies in the yard 
which were doing the robbing, as all the 
rest of the bees had stopped flying by this 
time, while these four kept busy at work 
carrying honey from these two hives un- 
til nearly dark. When night stopped 
operations I fed these two weak colonies 
and carried them to the celiar. 

“The next day, at about 11 a. m., I took 
a wire-cloth cage and a large funnel used 
in forming nuclei. I then went to one of 
the colonies which was doing the robbing 
the night before, and taking out a frame 
well covered with bees, I lightly tapped 
it so as to cause the bees to fill themselves 
with honey, when it was hung in a cover- 
ed box. I then went to the second hive 
marked the night before, and took a frame 
of bees from that in the same way, being 
sure in each case that I did not get the 
queen. The bees on the first frame were 
by this time well filled with honey, and 
were shaken down through the funnel in- 
to the box, while those from the second 
hive were put in with them as soon as full 
of honey. 

‘“The box of bees was now put in a 
warm room, and an empty hive placed 
over them to keep all dark. Bees from 
the two other hives marked were put in 
another box and treated the same way. 
In about an hour a loud roaring was 
heard in these two boxes, showing that 
the bees had by this time realized their 
queenless and lost condition, but they 
were left undisturbed for three hours 
more, or until 8 o’clock. At this time I 
went to the cellar and got the queen from 
each of the weak colonies, marking which 
came from each hive, when one was put 
in each box of bees. They were now left 
until sunset, when they were found all 
clustered and quiet like a swarm. In less 
than one half hour after the queen was 
given them, all was quiet, thus showing 
how glad they were to have the queen. 
‘At sundown the two hives were 
brought from the cellar and put on their 
stands, when the frames were spread 
apart in the center of the little cluster of 
bees, and the bees from one of the boxes 
shaken down between the combs to the 
bottom-board of the hive. In going down 
they took with them most of the bees on 
either side of the opening between the 
frames, so that a general mixing was the 
result. The combs were now put back in 
their places again, and the hives closed. 
‘In the morning I took solid comfort 
in seeing these bees seize their old com- 


honey. These robbers would no sooner 
touch the alighting-board than their own 
sisters of yesterday would catch them and 
treat them as all robber bees are treated. 
The result was that all robbing was at 
once effectually stopped; the two weak 
colonies are now fairly strong, while the 


jared.” 





had always used, which was carrying the |’ 


rades of less than 24 hours ago, when they |* 
came to the usual stealing-place for 


robbing colonies were not materially in-]| 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








The Old and 
Reliable 


AL ir cluding all the po 
their Orders for the coming 
WHEN WRITING ALWays 

MENTION THIS PapER. 


Fall 


NURSERY STOCKFALL 1886 
SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


Come tothe Front 
for the Fall of ’86 


All Nurserymen 


and Dealers are cordially invited to inspect this superior stock or co: respond with us, before placing 


SMITH, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, New York. 





A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulnes: 





Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that wil) 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. - One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at great reduction. The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire eost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your- 
selves, - 


No. 1—Barn Seale. 





weighs from }4 pound to 900 ponnds. Size of plat 
form 17 by % inches. 

Price $20 00, and Micniean Farmer one year, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $22. 

No, 2—Farm Scale, 





weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (8 tons); 

size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 

Price, $85, and MicnigAN Farmer one year, 

No, 3—Grain and steck Scale. 
t i th 
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weighs from two peunds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $45 and MicuicgaAN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the numberof scale you select. 


be ‘or hay, yi , stock and merchan 
dise, the only diference is in the platform. 
All will be boxed and deliv: at the depot in 


on To get the scales at above 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must” 
become a subscriber to the Farmer. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT, MICH 








NEW ADVARTISEMENTS. 


ME. AUNT 


BELL BRANCH, (Wayne Co.) REICH, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Beautiful sections, smooth inside and out, and all 
in one piece, at $4 per 1,000, Comb Foundations, 
Smokers, Hives, Bees and Extracted Honey, etc. 
always in stock. (Reference: Editor FaRMER. 
Send for Price List. jal2-26 
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roof paint, or made of Pg wire, as pre- 
Yorred. It will last a life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbe b 


= 


ne ie pny Bg 
retchers 4 er 
For prices and particelars ask Hardware Dedters, 


ARD SUTTON. t 
EDWARD S Maskev Stn Phinalokia, Pas 


WHITMAN'S reocen 
















REBOUND 
QUARANTEED -¢. PLUNGER PERPETUAL 
LEVER Press “mh 0 = PRO 
NOW MADE. i 


um at N. Y. State Fair, in 
$e, J a var iedalg, over ederick 
als, 0 
a Wo Sas Fair at New Orleans, 





Mills, C 
(yTMAN AGRI 
jeldeowst 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Send for Circular. 
ZIMMERMAN M’FG CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA 


AI POTATO 


Lz SPRING biccrr, 


THE BEST Witwork anywhere. ‘The tisntest 


oat 

The chea: it out, Manufactur- 

eal AGENTS WANTED in 

ing, Jobbing and jocal AG ERRING a. SON. 
Write for particulars. | Bridgewater, 


FRUIT, DRYERS 











500 Fine Sob bege Piants for $7 00. 
JOHN PSELLE, Sherican, Ind‘ana. 
j15.8t 

~ 


SEDGWICK BROS, Richmond, Ind. | 2 


DMINISTRATOR’S SALE OF REAL 
ESTATE.—Notice is hereby given that in 
ursuance of a license granted to the undersigned 
b the Probate Court for the County of Wayne in 
the matter of the estate of Jeremiah O’Connor, de 
ceased, I shall on the 14th day of May, 1886, com- 
mencing at 12 o’clock noon,on the highway in front 
of the respective premi: sell at public auction to 
the highest bidder all the interest of said deceased 
in the following described real estate, towit: Lots 
6, 7, r 9, 26 and 27 in block two; lots 10, 15, 20, 21 
and 23 in block three; lot 16 in block four; lots 51, 
52, 53, 54,55 and 66 in block five; lots 44, 
45, 47, 48, 49, 58, 59, 60, 62 and 63 in block six; lote 
40, 41, 42, 48, 64, 65, 66 and 67 in block seven; lots 
35, 36, 87, 39, 68, 69, 70, 71 and 72 in block 
t. as m O'Connor's odin to the 
lage 0: ayne, County o 
State of Michigan. Also a trian 
ed north by Simms Avenue, south by Chicago Read 
and west by the east line of a one acre lot sold to 
Teitzel,on the southeast corner of Fifth Street and 
Simms Avenue in said Village of Wayne. Aleo lot 
commencing at the center of the Chicago Road in 
O’Connor’s Addition aforesaid, thence north al 
the center of Fifth street to the intersection wi 
Simms avenue, thence east ona line parallel with 
the center of said Simms.avenue far enough to take 
in an acre, thence — oe Noeny Le ~4 
Michigan Avenue on a line sail 
Peet thence mont = —— of the = 
chigan avenue e place o: Lpcpes § 
is the Teitzel lot: Alsoall the east half of the south- 
weet quarter and the west half of the southeast 
quarter of section 28, town two, south of 
nine,east, except those parts lying sou:h of the Chi- 
cago Road, and except also O’Connor’s addition to 
the b hoes dey Wayne, and except also the follow: 
ing describe d piece, viz: ning in the center 
ot highway on the northwest corner of the east half 


rods to 


said Monrce street, said t 
of a brick wall 43 82-100 feet from 
Jones street, on a course north 21 de; 16 minutes 


line of said 
ates thir- 
min- 


of yg omens jon: 
said Jones street easterly to said tings erect 
saving and reserving to the owners or occupants 
the buildings pow erected and 





her children; suid 
gor infor cre myer to the undersigned, or to 
‘ormation apply e , or 

his attorneys, Atkinson & Atkinson, corner State 

& Row , Detroit. 

WILLIAM P. RATIGAN, 

Sole Administrator estate of Jeremiah Q‘Oounor 
deceased, 71 Sherman 8t., Detroit. 





Above eale is adjourned to June 25, 1886, eom- 
mencing at e.even o’clock in the forenoon. 
WILLIAM P RATIGAN, 
Administrator 





Send for prices 
and Illustrated Catalogue of 


_. CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING Co. 
mrh23eow1 3t 





of the southwest quarter of section 28 aforesaid, 





s 


The Shortest and Best Reute from 
DETROIT 


to Adrian, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Peru, In 
olis, Louisville and pointe south ; op 


Lafayette, Danville, Decatur, Springfield, St 
uis, Kaneas City, and points west 
and Southwest. 


CHICAGO 


and points in the Northwest. 


Twe solid trains daily between Detroit and Chi- 
cage, Detroit and Indianapolis, Detroit and St. 


Calitornia Excursion Bureau. 


A fn)l line of Round Trip Tickets to all lan? 
points in Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas 
4. F. ToL oLAGER, 
icket Agen 
F. CHANDLER, Ww. H. KNIGHT,” pitta 
: mmercial Ag’t, De 
G. P.& T. Ag’t, St. Louis, Mo. pba: 


Michigan Central RK. R.. 
ae op) b... Third —e ES em offices, 64 
Merrill block and Depot. All trains arrive and 
depart on Central Standard time, which is 28 min 
utes slower than Detroit time. 














Leave. Arrive. 
Chicago Trains going west from west 
New York Limited Ex.. 1,80 11.15 pm 
Mail, via Main&Air line o:3 H 2 4 H m 
mys ress ---)»=699-.10am 6.45 Dp m 
™ ~& _ Rivers Ac a pm Me am 
ve XPTOSB.... 2.6 x m .00 am 
Paciic Heeprece -) Se 15 y m "6 Oam 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express..........+ *9,10am *6.45 Dm 
Grand Rapids Express. 4.00pm  %11.45am 
Night Express......... 15pm 60am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Bay City and Saginaw. *9.00am *9.00 pm 
Meck'w & Marq’e Ex.. %.05pm *10.45am 
Night Express........ - %11.00pm *6,30 am 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express....  *8.25am *5.40 pm 
§t.L. Cin, Clev and Col ye pm  §11.40am 
Grose Isle Accom..... .35 pm *6.00 a m 
Cin ti Express.... 20 pm 10 a.m 
Toledo Express........ 9.00 p m 1.20p mw 
Canada Division. 
Leave Arrive. 
Buffalo and To- going east. from east. 
atiantie) hone §6.10 $8.45 
ic Express....... 10 a m mn 
Accommodation........ *.00 am 45 4 m 
Fast Day Express...... $12.0 pm 1.15 pm 
New York & Boston Ex = 7.25 pm 20 Dm 
ited Express....... 1.2 pm 05 a ms 
aily. *Except Sunda: ¢ 
gD. P a r. ao Saturdays. 
wee ae oO. W. RUGG - 
May, 31,1886, Detroit, Mich, Chicago, nt” 
AKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH: 
ERN RAILWAY. 
Trains run on Central Standard Time, 
Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. 
Cleve. Express.....-. 7 20 am 190 pm 
cago Express........ 8 50 am 6 3) pm 
Tol Cleve- 
land & BuffaloExpréss 3 00 pra 5 @ yp 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 
ti Express...... 6 10 pm 10 @ am 
The 5 40 p m train will arrive, and the 3 ope 
train di from the Third street di S 


trains will arrive and depart from the Brush stress 
— Daily except Sunday. 

p-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave., 
or. Jefferson, Merrill block. 





MARQUETTE BA 
WAY, oo 


Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket 
oodward ave., cor. Jefferson, Merrill 


Trains ron on Central Standard Time. 


E  iappeacel & PERE 


Arrive, 
Bay City &Saginaw Mail.. *10:33am 8: 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *3:35pm *1:10 pm 


Bay City & ts ~ : . 
Bey Gity & Ludington xp {2:45am ¢1300 pas 
— Car on Night and Parlor Car 


oak 
famdwee 


ETROIT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
D * RAILROAD. 





December 28, 1885, 
Pioneer Hast and West Line through the 
Peninsula of Michigan, Ope 

WEst. STATIONS. Basr, 
No.4, No.2. No.1. Nod 
ee oe PM. POM, 
7 00 140 A...Marquette...D 205 33 
8 oe Eee 4) 
9 05 te se nee Au Train..... 124 3 3f 
10 00 i eee Munising..... 12 0 23) 
P. M. P.M 4.M.. A. 
12 20 BD ea vene's Seney....... 12 40 6 
1 45 5 50 Dollarville..... 956 2254 
2 05 2. aaa Newberry..... 9 50 a 
415 FW rinses. Palms....... 831 86815 
5 55 815 D...8t Ignace...A 7 0 7 00 
Via M.C.orG. R. & I. Roads and Connections. 
615am A... Mackinaw City.:..D 99pm 
10 25 PM cccescene Bay City........ 64 a m 
SE -. cccousaae _, Re 630 * 
SOS  cccess Grand Rapids...... 1030 
|). eam et Ce Ka ie - 10pm 
410 * Port Huron........ oa” 
a ee Detroit......... 1048 “ « 
Nos. 1 and 2 are ress trains and run dai) 
making close at Mackinaw City with 
Michigan Central night 


Connections made at Marquette with the Mar 
uette, oy oe Railroad for the 
r with boat lines 
Daluth and the Northwest. oe 





Cen- 


a Foot of Brush Street, run 
en 
Detroii 


Trains 
jtandard Time, which is 28 minutes‘ 
it time. In effect May 1 1885. 


*M 


igh 
to Grand ide,” : , 
Steambcat expr #6 has parlor car at/ached,:2+ 
connecte st Grund Haven with sieamer City> 
ay ons ee, arriving at Milwaukee 6:30.a.m. 








direct to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every= 


thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fun with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
txpense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfally, 


WONTGOMERY WARD & CO: 





227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I, 
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WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market 
the past week amounted to 57,300 
bi., against 39,070 bu., the previous 
week and 93,032 bu. for corresponding 
week in 1885. Shipments for the week 
were 129,408 bu. against 112,200 the previ- 
ous week, and 54,894 bu: the correspond- 
ing week in 1885. The stocks of wheat 
now held in this city amount 
to 940,154 bu., against 1,054,207 last 
‘week and 662,500 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1885. The visible supply of this 
grain on June 5 was 33,465,946 bu. 
against 34,888,596 the previous week, and 
37,243,271 bu. at corresponding date in 
1885. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 
1,422,650 bu. The export clearances for 
Europe for the week ending June 5 
were 2,081,947 bu., against 2,159,007 the 
previous week, and for the last eight 

* weeks they were 10,525,002 bu. against 4, - 
875,232 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1885. 


Wheat was weak and values slowly de- 
clined until Saturday, when it appeared 
to strike dealers that prices, based upon 
present prospects and stocks, were below 
their normal range. Some dealers are 
awakening to the fact that the early pros- 
pects for a large wheat crop are declining 

, daily under the combined influences of 
drouth and insects. The statements made 
by the Farmer a month ago, and repeat 
ed last week, that the cro» of this State 
would not be more than 75 per cent of a 
full average, are now corroborated by the 
report of the State Department published 
in another column. The report estimates 
the crop of the State at 70 per cent of last 
year’s yield, and as that was alittle above 
the average, it will be seen how closely 
the two estimates agree. This fore- 

‘shadows 3 crop of about 22,000,000 of 
bushels, or from 8} to 9 millions less than 
a year ago. The returns received recently 
from Kansas, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
all show a decline in the carly promise of 
winter wheat, and as a large area of these 
States is yet suffering from a severe 
drouth, the prospect for anything like an 
average crop is daily declining. Under 
these circumstances we cannot but believe 

that wheat is below its true value now, 
and that ere long this fact will be realized 
by speculators and dealers, resulting in 
large amounts being purchased as a means 
of profitably employing idle funds, of 
which there are large amounts at present. 
The week closed with wheat slightly high- 
ér than the previous day, but showing a 
considerable decline as compared with the 
previous week. Yesterday this market 
ruled very steady, and at the close show- 
ed a gain of +@ic on spot and futures 
over Saturday’s latest prices. Reports 
from Chicago showed that market to be 
slightly lower, the result of the crop re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture, 
heavy rains in the spring wheat belt 
which has been suffering from drouth, 
and the belief that the damage to winter 
wheat was not so great as supposed. The 
New York market was slightly higher 
than on Saturday. There was no market 
in Liverpool, yesterday being a holiday. 
It will be a week or two yet before a fair 
yeport of the damage to the cropin the 

-various States can be had. When the 
truth iz known the probabilities are that 
it will be greater than is generally be- 

lieved. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of spot wheat from May 
20th to June 14th. 





1 No.2 No . No.3 
white. white. ied. red. 
81% aie: 
8%... 
* drei 
ax 2... 
794 * 
© “ty. 
TOM. dees 
79% "71 
ST 
‘2 8695 
81% .... 
89% "75 
80. %5 
eee a 
beeen a 
Se A ee 
- The following statement gives the clos- 


ing figures on No. 1 futures each day of 
the past week for the various deals: 

June July Aug. Sept. 
eee eee 


-;) 
8 AT ERE AB Rs Ee 

For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


June July Augnst Sept 

CBday.....0.... 8% 81 a 805 

Wednesday. cue sche 791g 79% 

Thursday... 80% 9% 7 80% 

Frida Estee bhai le eo 78% 73% 
REPORT .000 vcoves 785 

Monday......... lw OO foe 


The “‘visible supply ” is declining fast, 
and is now considerably below what it 
was @ year ago, with the export demard 
nearly double what it was then. It is yet 
aséerted that the spring wheat yield will 


‘| worked. 


have been reported from many portions 
of Dakota and Manitoba, which must have 
inflicted considerable damage. Drouth 
and insects are reported from other sec- 
tions of the spring wheat region. 

The Canadian winter wheat crop is re- 
ported to only promise half an average 
yield. . 

The following table shows the amount 
of wheat in sight, including the visible 
supply in the U. S. and Canada, and the 
amount on passage for the United King- 
dom and the continent of Europe, on the 
date named, as compared with the same 
date last season: 

Bushels. 


Visible supply in U. S. and Canada.... 34,888,596 
On passage for Gnited Kingdom........ 17,526,060 
On passage for Continent of Europe... 4,520,000 


Total bushels May 29............. 56,944,596 
Total previons week.......... ssseeseee 59,509,771 
Total two weeks ®Z0............--eeees 59 622,730 


Total May 30, 1885........+eccseees- eves 

The receipts of home and foreign grown 
wheat in the United Kingdom for the 
week ending June 5 were 70 to 90 millions 
of bushels over the estimated consump- 
tion. For the eight weeks previous it was 
718,444 quarters less than the estimated 
consumption. 

Quotations at Liverpool yesterday for 
American wheat were as follows, per 
cental: Winter, 6s. 10d@7s. 1d.; spring 
63. 11d.@7s. 1d.; California, No. 1, 63. 
10d. @7s. 1d. 


-_ 
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CORN AND OATS. 


CORN. 


The receipts ofcorn in this market the 
past week amounted to 30,946 bu., against 
36,934 bu. the previous week, and 22,737 
bu. for the corresponding week in 1885. 
Shipments were 39,303 bu., against 17,- 
122 bu, the previous week, and 22,406 bu. 
for the same week last year. The visible 
supply in the country on June 5 
amounted to 8,861,322 bu. against 7,-. 
914,851 bu. the previous week, and 6,407,- 
755 bu. at the same date last year. The 
visible supply shows an increase during 
the week of 946,471 bu. The exports for 
Europe the past week were 805,309 bu., 
against 1,253,833 bu. the previous week, 
and for the past eight weeks 10,490,063 bu., 
against 8,704,888 bu. for the correspond- 
ing period in 1885. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 9,049 bu., against 
34,917 bu. last week and 26,586 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1885. Corn has 
steadied under a good export demand and 
less favorable reports from the growing 
crop. Reports from other markets show 
astronger tone prevalent, with a slight 
advance in values. In this market corn 
is quoted steady at 35c per bu. for No. 2, 
32%c for No. 3, 27c for No. 4, and 36c for 
No. 2 yellow. The Chicago market is 
quoted firm and more active, with spot 
No. 2 at 35c, June delivery at 35c, July at 
35fc, and August at 36ic. The Toledo 
market is quiet and easy, with spot and 
June delivery at 36ic, July at 36%c, and 
August at 37ic. Drouth is reported in a 
large area of the corn belt and the crop 
is suffering from it. The prospects have 
changed very materially the past week. 
The Liverpool market is quoted steady 
with fair demand, and rew mixed west, 
ern at 4s. 54d. per cental for spot, 4s. 3d- 
for June delivery, and 4s. 2d. for July 
and August. 





OATS. 


The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 45,165 bu., against 107,508 
bu. the previous week, and 34,462 bu. for 
the corresponding week in 1885. Ship- 
ments were 43,866 bu. against 81,565 
bu. the previous week, and 22,000 bu. 
for the same week last year. The 
visible supply of this grain on June 
5 was 2,168,869 bu., against 1,919,850 bu. 
the previous week, and 2,816,135 bu. 
June 6, 1885. The exports for Europe 
the past week were 134,876 bu., and for 
the last eight weeks were 1,042,138 bu. 
against 520,042 bu. for the corresponding 
weeks in 1885. The visible supply shows 
a decrease of 249,019 bu. during the week. 
Stocks held in store here amount to 20,938 
bu.. against 31,401 bu. the previous week, 
and 60,112 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1886. The week closed with a firm 
feeling in oats, and sellers asking a slight 
advance in prices or holding their stocks 
back. The change is the result of the 
decided set-back given the new crop by 
the drouth, which is quite severe in large 
areas of the northwest. A very light hay 
crop is also indicated by the condition of 
the meadows, and this always strengthens 
oats. Quotations here are 34c per bu. for 
No. 2 white, 33c for light mixed, and 30ic 
for No. 2. 


The Chicago market is stronger, and 
futures for the new crop have been ad- 
vanced under reports of unfavorable 
prospects for the crop. Spot No. 2 mixed 
are quoted there at 28ic, June delivery at 
28ic, July at 28sc, and August at 278. At 
Toledo oats are quoted quiet with No 2 
mixed at 30c, and August delivery at 27c. 
The New York market is moderately ac- 
tive, with a fair export demand. It is 
probable the advance in the west will 
cause arise there. Quotations there are 
as follows: No. 2 mixed, 334@33%c; No. 
3 mixed, 3242; No. 2 white, 873 @872c; No 
3 white, 363c; ungraded white 37@44c. 


<j 6 te 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
BUTTER. 
The market became steadier the 


past week, and even a slight advance in 
values has been made at New York and 
Chicago. In this market there is also a 
somewhat better’ tone, and while quota- 
tions do not show any improvement, 
lighter receipts have induced dealers to 
hold stocks more firmly. Quotations for 
creamery range from 14 to 15c, with 16c 
paid for fancy; dairy ranges from 11 to 
12c for good to.choice, with occasionally 
a@ cent more paid for selections. Low 
grade stock is not wanted for anything. 
above grease prices. There has been a 
considerable improvement in the quality 
of Michigan butter within the past two 
years, and as fine samples are on sale in 
this city as can be produced anywhere,— 
high flavored, fine grained, and not over- 
It is too bad to see such butter 
selling at the prices it does. In the Chi- 
cago market there is a firm tone and 
values are a little higher than a week ago. 
The demand for good butter at the close 
of the week was in excess of the supply, 





bea full average one, but heavy frosts {and holders were firm. The quotations 


‘ 


¢ % 


i\ 


for creamery goods there are 154@16c for 
fancy selections and 14@15c for fine to 
choice Iowas and similar grades. Fair 
stock was quoted at 11@13c; fine to choice 
dairies, 11@12}c; ‘ordinary makes and 
choice grades, a littie off flavor, 8@9c; 
common and packing stock, 5@6. The 
New York market also shows an improv- 
ed tone, with fancy stock rather higher 
than a week ago. TheN. Y. Daily Bulle- 
tin of Saturday says: 

‘“‘There was a moderate demand from 
local customers to-day, but nothing to in- 
dicate any special degree of anxiety and 
in few instances did there seem to be an 
inclination to stock up freely by those 
who come in direct contact with consum- 
ers. The speculative feeling, however, 
seems to have foothold stiil, and desirable 
parcels that do not go directly into cold 
storage on limits from interior shippers, 
generally find some one to take care of 
them and pay prices warranting the re- 
tention of full former quotations. In 
putting away these goods the standard of 
selection is oe yet quality is re- 
ally averaging better than is generally 
admitted and a number of pre-engaged 
lots were accepted on arrival by operators 
who would have preferred rejecting, but 
could not simply because no positive de- 
fect could be found. There is, however, 
plenty of ‘‘ off” quality butter and some 
to spare and on such rates are too irreg- 
ular for other than natural approximat- 
ing quotations. and the sale seems to be- 
come more difficult. Onthe goods sent 
abroad this week about former prices 
were paid, but a large number of export- 
ers have been shut off by the price. 

Quotations in that market yesterday 
were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 





Creamery, paile, fancy................. 18 Q18% 
Creamery, tubs, choice...........0.006 17 @17% 
Creamery, DFiME........cecececceveces 15% bs 
SEE LL sb anckbb bse wonsererion’ 4 @15 
Creamery, TRIE... ..ccccccccccecceccces 13 @13% 
CTY, OFGIMNATY.........seesseceee 1 @lz 
State half-firkin tubs, choice.......... 16% O17 
State half-firkin tubs, fine, do.......... 154@16 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair, do......... 13 @15 
State half-firkin tubs, ordinary......... 11 @l2 
dairy, Welsh, prime.......:..-+4 15 @ 
State dairy, Wel: De ckkkdiecssanenee 13 @14 
Staje dairy, Welsh, ordinary........... 11 @12 
‘WESTERN STOCK. 
Western imitation creamery, choice.. 13 @ 
Western do, good to prime............ 10 @i2 
Western dairy, fine.........seccseeees 12 @13 
Western dairy, good................66 10 @11 
Western dairy, ee ei 8 @9 
Western factory, fancy fresh,. ie @10% 
Western factory, choice............+. 94%Q10 
Western factory, fair to good......... 7 @8 
Western factory, ordinary............ 5 @6 
ee ee ee 34@ 5 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending June 5 were 
315,482 Ibs., against 260,782 tbs. the pre- 
vious week, and 142,170 Ibs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1885 were 278,954 bs. 


CHEESE. 


Cheese has declined in nearly all our 
domestic markets the past week, and with 
lower cable quotations and a break in the 
Canadian markets, the outlook for the 
product is not a pleasing one to manu- 
facturers. There has been no change in 
this market, which is quiet and steady at 
10@103c per lb. for full cream State, 103 
@11c for New York, and 9@94c for Ohio. 
These prices are not from first hands, but 
from dealers, factories generally realizing 
1c perlb. less. It is doubtful if these 
prices can be maintained if the market 
does not improve at other points. 

At Chicago the market is quoted lower 
for choice full creams at 6@6}c per lb 
for cheddars, '7}@8c for Young Americas, 
and 63@’c for flats (2 in abox). Holders 
are inclined to the opinion that the bottom 
has been about reached. Orders were 
large and exporters are beginning to take 
hold. If they do the market will soon be 
cleaned up. Skims are not wanted, and 
are quoted at 1@4c per lb. The New York 
market has also declined slightly during 
the week, and is not in a very satisfactory 
condition. The Daily Bulletin thus re- 
fers to it: 

‘Receipts are a little full and the 
weather warm, but the one great trouble 
is absence of general demand, shippers 
very plainly showing that they stand off 
through want of orders and not for mere 
effect. The cable quotation too has gone 
down is, and private accounts report a 
break in Canada. If anything, colored 
has now a little better position than white, 
and will command whatever may be the 
top value with greatest promptness. Off 
qualities full cream have suffered still 
more than fancies, and 64c downward was 
getting a great many useful lots on the 
platform this morning, with night skims, 
etc., selling at all sorts of prices. Home 
trade has been light to-day. All quota- 
tions to-night are slightly nominal, and 
probably ful! high.” 

Quotations in that market yesterday 


were as follows: 


State factory, choice, white .......... ™%4@%% 
State factory, choice Colored..... ... 7 @%s 
State factory, priMes.....ccocscscssces 644@ 6% 
State Tactory, FOO ......cccocescccsce 6 @ty 
State factory, medium,..........0.s008 54@ 5% 
State factory, fair........secsecoee oe. 5 @ 5G 
State factory, ordinmary.............00. 444@ 4% 
State factory, night skims............ 4 @4% 
State factory, night skims, selections. 5 @5%4 
ee Se ee 2 @4 

UP cine caweus beans nese arsues <o04 5 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 53,758 boxes 
against 44,896 boxes the previous week 
and 48,876 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1885. The exports from all American 
ports for the week ending June 5 foot 
up 4,135,822 lbs., against 2,245,732 Ibs. 
the previous week, and 1,361,541 lbs. two 
weeks ago. The exports for the corres- 
ponding week last year were 3,044,190 Ibs. 
Of the exports, 1,054,740 lbs. were from 
Montreal. 

The Liverpool market is quoted dull 
Quotations on American cheese are 41s. 
rer cwt., a decline of 1s. per cwt. from 
the prices quoted a week ago. 


— 
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WOOL. 





‘ The past week has been a very interest- 
ing one in the wool trade. As the season 
advances wool is gradually increasing in 
value, and prices in this State are now 
about even with those ruling in Boston. 
As will be seen by reports from various 
portions of the State, as high as 27, 28, 
and, in one or two cases, 80 cents is re- 
ported to have been paid ‘for light, well- 
washed fleeces, while in Boston Michigan 
X is quoted at 29c. It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that the delaine is all 
taken out of the fleeces before it is graded 
as X, but how buyers are going to save 
themselves if there is nota sharp advance 
in prices is a hard question to answer. Of 
course these buyers are under orders, and 
if their orders contemplate the paying of 
such prices, dealers at the east have evi- 
dently concluded that this is the year 
when domestic wool must have a ‘‘ boom.” 
If the recent advance in fine wools abroad 
is sustained in the London sales which 
open on Wednesday, those who purchased 





wool early will make a good thing out o¢ 





their venture. At present signs are favor- 
able for the maintainance of values. Byour 
next issue weshall know all about it. An- 
other important poiat to be remem! ered 
is that the new styles of woolen g>0ds are 
to be smooth finished, which will compel 
the use of a larger amount of fine clothing 
wools. ‘ ; 


In the interior markets compe- 
titon is of the sharpest descrip- 
tion. One buyer for a Detroit 


house has bought 35,000 Ibs. the past 
week, the price ranging from 24 to 27ic, 
Washed fleeces in good condition bring 26 
to 28c, and unwashed 16 to 18c. At these 
prices buyers take all the desirable clips 
obtainable. The farmer who had wool to 
sell this year and has paid no attention to 
the market, is certain to be out a good 
many dollars. We have had calls from 
several of them, and the buyers had got 
their clips at 22c and 23c. 

Of the Boston market for wools and 
woolens the Commercial Bulletin says: 

“The Boston market is strong, more 
active and slightly advanced, but not in 
proportion to markets at a distance from 
the Atlantic seaboard where wool ha3 
jumped up to prices which send it beyond 
the reach of manufacturers for the 
present, at all events. Frem Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Texas and California come 
reports unvarying in tone, all noting swift 
and rapid advances to prices which in 
some cases actually exceed the market 
prices here in Boston. 

‘* Wool in Boston is higher to-day than 
it was last week. The actual situation, 
however, is best indicated by the fact that 
wool that went begging three weeks since 
without finding a buyer can now be sold 
readily at the price then asked. There 
is no sharp and general advance to chron- 
icle, but holders are no longer disposed 
to sacrifice stock and on some wools we 
are ableto advance quotations. Large 
sales have been effected and thereis a 
good inquiry. Wool that has been long 
neglected has found a market and there 
is a strength and buoyancy to the market 
which has not been felt for six months. 

“‘The goods market is undoubtedly 
stronger. Stocks of light cassimeres are 
very small. Worsteds have improved. 
Cancellations have notably diminished 
in number and on cassimeres are much 
less in number than usual. The price of 
foreign dress goods has advanced twenty 
per cent abroad. Heavy woolen under 
wear is more active at quotations. Job- 
bers are advancing quotations on flannels. 
These facts if isolated would hardly be 
connted significant, but occuring together 
as they do, they seem to point towards a 
more satisfactory condition of the manu- 
facturing industries.” 

In that market Ohio XX is firm at 32c, 
an advarce of 1c during the week; Michi- 
gan X is firm and higher. The Bulletin 
says there was ‘“‘a somewhat sensational 
telegram received on Thursdiy which re- 
ported 27c as the lowest obtainable quota- 
tion in Michigan, ~"ith sales of choice lots 
at 30c.” We can assure the Bulletin there 
is nothing sensational in the report—it 
was a statement of hard facts. Delaine 
wools, for the first time in months, have 
also advanced. Ohio has sold up to 
83c per lb., and Michigan at 31c. Texas 
wool has also advanced, and as high as 
24c has been paid the past week for fine 
full year’s growth. 

Foreign wool is son e vhat stronger in 
Boston. The advance on Australian is 
not over ic but it is firmly held and sell- 
ing at an advance, which is certainly an 
improvement. London advices report 
sales of 12,000 bls. Australian Merino and 
3.000 bls. of Ggpe since the close of the 
last sale at an advance of 1d@lid. The 
wool has been tagen by French buyers, 


the English demand being very moderate. 


Cables maintain the advance. The Ant- 
werp sales closed May 27, with total pur- 
chases of 14,000 bls. of Rio Plate wool at 
an advance of 25@30 per cent over the 
February sales. Holders of Montevideo 
in Boston have advanced their views. 
Twenty-six cents has been declined dur- 
ing the week. : 

Quotations in that market Saturday 
were as follows: 


Dilg BX BNA RVOVE. c6scccs. sesessnneee @32 
CN SEC aR REICH BREESE Cae @32 
ss uisasla eon dn ehdaina wintbainiins 31 @ 

1 TS reser mere ane rors 34 @35 
RM MRMED I 28 d's ars s sin hain dad eps alain 2 @ 

PURER Deeside ses esssreseaaeenaee @33 
Fine Onio delaine............ ... ....- 32 @33 
Michigan delaine.................e000. @31 
Unmerchantable Michigan........ ... @23 
Unmerchantable Ohio.................- @24 
No. 1 combing washed.... ...........- 35 @36 


Kentucky three-eighths blood combing. 25 . 
Kentucky one-quarter blood combing.. 24 


Texas fine, twelve months............. 23 @25 
Texas fine, six to eignt montns........ 16 @20 
TE a ere 16 @18 
DEAS Tall modinm ,..:...5...0 00 veeceses 18 @20 
Georgia unwasned.............ccccceee 23 @25 
California northern spring free........ 22 @24 
do southern do do........ 16 @i9 
do burry and defective........ 12 @16 
MTEL Siswass cus vials pcicewdicn anmnian 15 @21 
coy cass nsw sh behawabas ken owe 12 @15 
WT OE SAND 5.5 3 in 4 ans: aes sana aicenpie @19 
do SRNR a osc Kea scone peens @22 
MURBVOED MOPOZONG cis ccsccssicnsen dean ote 19 @23 
BOMUIGAD CROCS TNO. i055. csc ccctcons @i9 
do RONAN iiis0 cos ccowsucuh Cones @21 
De MESON ios osrasc vaisie Kedicewice ees @18 
do GD RUN on solos Hoa sue @20 
Montana choice fine................ 2. 21 @22 
Mo. We MORCUM ... 5.0.66 ka ccs 4 @ 
WO. cA GIMMON boas cwswcee vu dues 17 @19 
California pulled...................0.. 82 @35 
MISMO DULG oss 520.54 Saie's 6's oc lanae'wainals 27 @29 
Combing do medium.................. 34 @35 
Montevideo................ccereeccecee LOY QRS 
Australian cross bred.............s0-006 30 @34 
Anstralian combing.... ............... 36  @39 


Australian clotning. 

In the Boston market sales for the past 
week aggregated 2,656,900 lbs. of domestic 
and 340,000 lbs. of foreign, against 4,- 
466,500 lbs. of domestic and 1,020,000 lbs. of 
foreign the previous ‘week, and 1,912,687 
lbs. of domestic and 166,000 lbs. of foreign 
for the corresponding week last year. 
The New York market has also advanc- 
ed, and we note sales there of Ohio X at 
8ic, Ohio XX and above at 32@38ic, 
Michigan X at 2c and New York X at 28c. 
The U. 8. Heonomist says: 

‘‘During the week passing in review 

the wool markets thoroughout the country 
have continued animated if not lively 
and excited, and prices are on the rise 
when they ought to have been on adown- 
ward incline the world over. Our tele- 
grams to-day from every market in the 
world, even China, denote strength and 
buoyancy. This is an extraordinary state 
of affairs at a moment when the great 
American wool clip of over 300 million 
pounds of wool is about ye up: 
on the market, and when 370,000 bales of 
colonial wools are being offered at public 
auction in London on the 16th, after the 
low rates of the Liverpool and Antwerp 
sales. Never before did the market 
present such a strange anomaly just in 
the face of the most exciting events in the 
world’s history, when the Congress of the 
United States propose to reduce the duties 
on raw materials. There must have been 
some extraordinary evidences for all this, 
as well as for the shipments of some three 
millions of pounds of foreign wools to 
the European markets.” 
Now, let Congress leave wool alone, or 
else restore the tariff of 1867 on wool and 
woolens. The latter course would be 
satisfactory to all interests. 
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Rain is badly needed in many sections of 





the State. Corn and potatoes are suffering. © 


CROP REPORTS. 


We cannot refrain from entering a 
protest against the manner in which the 
Department of Agriculture is collecting 
and publishing information regarding 
the growing crops. Thereis no doubt 
but that the June report, which we 
publish in another column, makes state- 
ments far wide of the true facts. The 
statement that the winter wheat crop is 
only two per cent. below what it was in 
May, and that the prospects are good for 
an average yield, is not only a very bad 
mistake, but has caused a direct loss to 
farmers who had wheat to sell of many 
thousands of dollars. That we are not 
alone in this belief read what the 
Chicago Tribune of Saturday last says: 

“The Washiugton crop report forJune 
was received here about noon yesterday, 
and caused a complete revulsion of feel- 
ingin the wheat market. It had pre- 
viously been strong, with a pretty gen- 
eral belief that the bear raid was over, 
and quotations vound to see a much 
higher range. But the announcement 
that the condition of spring wheat is 
98} per cent against 97 per cent a year 
ago, with practically the same acreage 
as then, once more broke the backs of the 
bulls and let the market fall back to the 
point from which it had set out in the 
morning. This, though it is generally 
understood that the returns on whica the 
June estimates are based were actually 
sent out by parties in the country during 
the last few days of May, and that the 
reported damage by frosts in the north- 
west has nearly all occurred within the 
last fortnight. Winter wheat is stated to 
be from an average to a high crop in 
those States which produce the largest 
quanties in normal years, but its condi- 
tion is two per cent lower than a month 
“8 , being now given as 92.7 per cent. 

he statistician says that the prospect is 
still good fora little more than twelve 
bushels to the acre, which statement is 
understood to apply to the whole crop. 
This yield would give, approximately, 
about 300,000,008 bushels of winter 
wheat, or a total of 460,000,000 bushels of 
both kinds if the condition of the sprin 
wheat at present be accurately reflecte 
by the June estimates of the Washington 
Agricultural Bureau.” 

We protest against such reports as the 
one sent out this month. Not a word 
about the losses by drouth and insects in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Illinois, while every point 
tending to make a big showing is care- 
fully dwelt upon. If the agents selected 
for the work are incapable, it is far bet- 
ter to let the reports stop rather than 
mislead those interested, by publishing 
such gross perversions of well known 


facts. 
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MICHIGAN CROP REPORT, JUNE 
1, 1886. 





For this report returns have been re- 
ceived from 881 correspondents, represent- 
ing 679 townships. Five hundred and 
ninety-seven of these returns are from 409 
townships in the southern four tiers of 
counties. 

At Lansing the average temperature for 
the month of May was 57 and 77-hun- 
dreths degrees, as compared with 58 and 
99-hundreths degrees, the average for the 
corresponding month in the eight years, 
1879-86. The highest temperature was 82 
degrees, on the 22d, and the lowest 33 de- 
grees, on the 16th. The rain-fall during 
the month was three inches, but of this 
amount two and 80 hundreths inches fel 
previous to the 16th. But a trifle more 
than a half inch of rain fell from the mid- 
dle of May to the 9th of June. The rain- 
fall during May, 1886, was one and 85- 
hundreths inches. Rain is now greatly 
needed in all parts of the State. 

Compared with vitality and growth of 
average years, wheat in the southern four 
tiers of counties is 84 per cent, indicating 
a yield of 14} bushels per acre, and in the 
northern counties the condition is 92 per 
cent, indicating a yield of 18 45 bushels 
per acre. The yield per acre as estimated 
in bushels by correspondents, is 14 bush- 
els for each section, or, approximately, 70 
per cent of the yield in 1885. 

, Damage by Hessian fly is reported by 
four correspondents in Berrien County, 
11 in Branch, eight in Calhoun, two in 
Cass, one in Genesee, seven in Hillsdale, 
three in Jackson, four in Kalamazoo, 12 
in Lenawee, one in Macomb, one in Oak- 
land, 12 in St. Joseph, one in Van Buren 
and two in Washtenaw, or by 69 corres- 
pondents in all. In their remarks corres- 
pondents, almost without exception, rep- 
resent wheat as ‘‘thin on the ground.” 
Fifty-eight correspondents in the south- 
ern four tiers of counties report the con- 
dition of wheat ‘‘ good,” 912 ‘‘bad,” and 
196 “‘average.” One correspondent in 
Lenawee reports ‘“‘hundreds of acres that 
will not be worth harvesting.” 

Reports have been received of the quan- 
tity of wheat marketed by farmers during 
the month of May at 267 elevators and 
mills. Of these 227 are in the southern 
four tiers of counties, which is 43 per 
cent of the whole number of elevators and 
mills in these counties. The total number 
of bushels reported marketed is 701,207, 
of which 221,276 bushels were marketed 
in the first or southern tier of counties; 
212,329 bushels in the second tier; 84,237 
bushels in the third tier; 139,897 bushels 
in the fourth tier; and 43,468 bushels in 
the counties north of the southern four 
iiers. At 38 elevators and mills, or 15 per 
cent of the whole number from which re- 
ports have been received, there was no 
wheat marketed during the month. 

The total number of bushels of wheat 
reported marketed in the 10 months Au- 
gust— May is 13,520,434, or about 44 per 
cent of the crop of 1885. The number of 
bushels reported marketed in the same 
months of 1884 and 1885 was 8,017,784, or 
82 per cent of the crop of 1884. For these 
months in 1884-5 reports were received 
from about 87 per cent, and in 1885-6 
from about 48 per cent of the elevators 
and mills in the southern four tiers of 
counties. 

In the southern four tiers of counties 12 
per cent, and in the northern counties 
seven per cent—about 3,500,000 bushels— 
of the 1885 wheat crop is yet in farmers’ 
hands. : 

The area planted to corn is two per 
cent less than in 1885. Five per cent of 
the corn planted failed to grow. The area 
seeded to oats is two per cent more,. and 
the area seeded to barley five per cent 
less, than in 1885. In condition oats and 
barley are each 97 per cent, meadows and 
pastures 95 per cent, and clover sown this 





year 96 per cent, comparison being with 


average years. The number of farmers 
planting sorghum is 88 per cent of the 
number in 1885. 

In the southern four tiers of counties 
the wages of farm hands average, with 
board, $16 54, and in the northern coun- 
ties $17 08 per month; without board the 
average is $23 74 in the southern counties 
and $26 35 in the northern counties. 
Apples promise 98 per cent, and peaches 
63 per cent of an average crop. As stated 
in May the report for peaches is for liv- 
ing, healthy trees. The aggregate yield 
in the State will be very small. 
Concerning the fruit prospects the fol- 
lowing information, mostly from fruit 
specialists, has been received: 

From A, C. Towne, Prairieville, Barry 
County—I have examined many orchards 
and mark apples certainly 100 per cent— 
peaches not enough to make any mention 
of. I have not seen or heard of any dam- 
age done by May frosts. The last two 
nights (June 4), would indicate frost, but 
the ground being dry a slight breeze pre- 
vented it. 

From Thomas Mars, Berrien Center, 
Berrien County—The present outlook for 
fruit is good. To all appearance apples 
will be 100 per cent. No peaches. Small 
fruits are very abundant. Strawberries 
are ahout about 70 per cent,—the rust has’ 
reduced the yield very much and frost has 
damaged them some. All crops look well 
and the frost has not materially injured 
any crop in this county. 

From Milton J. Gard, Volinia, Cass 
County—The ae is good for a full 
crop of apples. ost trees are too full 
for the fruit to get good size. The trees 
in general are looking healthy, and the 
young fruit is looking smooth and fair— 
more so than usual. Unless somethin 
shoula occur to damage this crop, 
should say that 110 would represent the 
ee The prospect for pears is equal- 

good. The frost in May seems to nave 

one no damage. Peaches are not raised 
here. Cherries, grapes, and all small 
fru‘ts are promising full crops. The 
drouth is injuring the strawberry in some 
sandy locations. 

From J. C. Bronson, Victor, Clinton 
County—The prospects for fruit (except 
peaches) were never better. I mark ap- 
ples at 120 per cent, pears, cherries, and 
plums have set very full, and I wouid put 
them all at 110 per cent. The currant 
worm is taking the currants. Strawberries 
are coming on finely. The winters of 
1884 and 1885 have used up most of our 
peach trees, and I see quite a number of 
apple trees dead—more particularly in 
the young orchards. ; 

From R. B. Caruss, St. Johns, Clinton 
county—The prospect for fruits of all 
kinds was never better, peaches excepted, 
of which there will be very few. Proba- 
bly the crop of apples and small fruits 
might be put down at about 125 per cent 
of an average crop. No damage done by 
frost in the mouth of May. 

From A.8. Partridge, Flushing, Gene- 
see county—The prospect for an apple 
crop is splendid. We may _ have 
a drouth or something that will affect it 
yet. There is scarcely a set for a peach 
on the trees in this locality. There has 
been no frost to hurt any fruit buds or 
sets since they came out this spring. 

From George W. Parks, Lansing, Ing- 
ham county—The posenecte at present for 
a crop of apples will reach 100 per cent. 
Peacnes five per cent,—they are to be 
found only on high points of the choicest 
locations. Plums 75, pears 100, cherries 
100. From present indications we may 
expect 100 per cent on ail smail fruits, 
though they are now suffering from drouth, 
which if continued will reduce the per 
cent. The frosts in May thinned out a 
ples and injured berries on low grounds, 
but on high grounds no injurious effects 
are visible. 

From W. A. Rowe, Mason, Ingham 
county—The peach trees in this vicinity 
are all dead from freezing two years ago. 
Apples promise a very abundant crop,— 
at least 125 per cent as compared with a 
fair average. No serious damage here 
from frost during the month of May. 

From 8. E. Clay, Williamston, Ingham 
county—There.has been no damage done 
to apples by frosts during May. The pros- 
pect now is for 10 per cent above an aver- 
age crop. There are no peaches in this 
vicinity. Small fruit has been injured 
some, particularly strawberries. 

From E. LeValley, Ionia, Ionia county 
—The prospects now for all kinds of fruit 
are ten per cent better than at time of 
making last month’s report, except the 
strawberries, which are suffering for rain. 
Have had no rain in central part of Ionia 
county in four weeks. Raspberries are 
also suffering some. Farm crops are still 
doing fairly well. Peaches show at least 
ten per cent better than in May. 

From H. Dale Adams, Galesburg, Kala- 
mazoo county—The prospect for apples 
in the vicinity of Kalamazoo still appears 
favorable for a full crop. Pears the same. 
Peaches none. Every cherry tree is full 
and fine—the early varieties are nearly 
ripe. Strawberries are abundant. The 
season for this fruit is rapidly closing, 
owing to drouth. Raspberries and black- 
berries were never more promising. No 
appreciable damage by May frosts in this 


locality. , 

From E. Bartlett, Dryden, Lapeer 
county—The outlook for apples is good, 
100 per cent at least. Peaches are good 
where there are any trees,—they are well 
loaded, but the trees were mostly killed 
during the winter of 1884-5. All small 
fruit is good for 100 per cent of average. 
Have had no frost to injure fruit. 

From E. J. Shirts, Shelby, Oceana 
county—The irost on May 8th or the 
morning of May 9th was the heaviest I 
have seen since I have lived in this coun- 
ty, and I would say apples will be about 
three-fourths of a crop, plums, peaches, 
and cherries one-fourth of a crop, cur- 
rants and gooseberries half a crop, and 
unless we get rain in aday or two the oats 
and hay will be short. Wheat is suffer- 
ing very much from the drouth—have had 
no rain to speak of since the frost in May. 

From A. C. Northouse, Grand Haven, 
Ottawa county—The prospects for fruitin 
this locality are very favorable, with the 
exception of peaches. Frost has done 
some damage to strawberries on low 
ground, probably not to exceed 25 per 
cent. Cherries look well and apples prom- 
ise a good crop. Think they have not 
suffered from May frost. 

From George M. Colby, Shafisburg, 
Shiawassee county—Apples will be an 
average crop if nothing happens to them 
later in the season. eaches in this lo- 
cality will be a good crop where there are 
trees. Cherries, strawberries, and other 
small fruits will be good crops. Not much 
damage from frost in this locality during 


May. 

From T. T. Lyon, South Haven, Van 
Buren county—Notwithstanding the earli- 
ness of the spring this vicinity has entire- 


‘ly escaped injury from frost. We have 


had a great deal of cool, and very little 
warm, weather; which, however, has not, 
so far as I have been able to learn, occas- 
ioned any considerable injury to the foli- 
age of peach trees, which are carrying an 
excessively heavy crop of fruit, so much so 
that very severe thinning of the youn 

fruit will be necessary for the safety o 

the trees as well as for the size and quali- 
ty of the fruit. From present indications, 
this vicinity may be put for 100 per cent 
of an average crop unless some unexpect- 
ed calamity shall yét befall it. Apples are, 
so far, giving promise for a moderate 
crop, as fuil as we can reasonably expect 
to follow the unusually fine crop of last 
season; but I am not fully informed 
respecting the prospect as com- 
pared with the crops of previous years, 
and this is also the case so far as pears are 
concerned. Smail fruit plants and grapes 





give little, if any, indication of injuy \ 


: Monroe men, and others, and many fas 


——= 
from last winter’s cold, and the Promj 
80 far, is for a full average Crop. Stray’ 
berries are already ripening and little 
rain would increase the yield beyond wh : 
it will be should the weather continue q . 
From A. G. Gulley, South Haven, Ve 
Buren county—The prospect for a gener 
al fruit crop is very good. All kinds «~ 
not setting as heavily as promised by the 
bloom, owing to the cold weather the ast 
three weeks. Do not think the frost did 
any damage on the shore, as it was ve 
light. The cold north winds have , 
more serious. The apples I should po 
will be fully up to the average cro 
Peaches will be above the average but . 
not now promise the immense Crop of 
month ago—probably 20 per cent above 
the average. Strawberries, which to this 
time promised an immense crop, will suf. 
fer very much unless rain falls Very soon 
ae berries are blooming and setting 


From J. Austin Scott, Ann A. 
Washtenaw county—Appies promise”, 
average crop, 100 per cent. Old peac 
trees are nearly all killed but where not 
killed they are set full—sa 40 
per cent of an _ average. Pears 
and cherries an average crop, 100; black. 
berries, raspberries, and strawberries 4 
full crop, 100 per cent. Frost in May did 
little damage in this section. 0g the 
nae the a for a good crop of 

as never better in this sécti 
tytn in this séction of 

From Jacob Ganzhorn, Ann Arbor 
Washtenaw county—Apples in this gec. 
tion promise an average crop. The Cray. 
ford peaches did not set well. There will 
not be more than one-fifth of a Crop of 
this variety. Hardier kinds have 4 full 
crop—among these are Hill’s Chili, oig 
Mixon, Barnard, and others. On the 
whole — sare age a = of a peach 
crop can ooked for. oO dam 
the May frost. _— 
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THE market for old potatoes has unex 
pectedly become firm and higher the past 
week, owing to scarcity. The present 
quotations are 35@45c from store, and 
28@38e per bu. in car on tiack, Ney 
Southern are now quoted at $4 00@4 3 
per bu., and Bermudas at $6 50@7 00 per 
bbl. The Chicago market has also ad. 
vanced, and old potatoes are now quoted 
there at 65@75c per bu. on track, and 10¢ 
higher from store, with choice stock very 
scarce. If there are any old potatoes ig 
Michigan now is the accepted time to get 
rid of them. 
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Sheep and Wool Notes. 








THE telegraph announces that Mr. Morrison, 
of ['linois, will bring up bis free raw material 
tariff bill in Congress this week. It cannot 
pass, but it may have the effect of depressing 
the prices of wool. 





Me. L. 8. Spracug, of Farmington, Oak- 
land County, reports]that his flock of sheep, 
45 in number, averaged 16 pounds 74, ounces 
this season, His ram No. 90, two years old, 
sheared 28 pounds, the two-year-old ewe, No, 
102, sheared 12 pounds. We have not room to 
give the shearing 4s reported this week. 





MR. GEORGE DICKEY marketed a double box 
load of wool Wednesday, which averaged near- 
ly ten pounds per fleece. This was unwashed 
wool and sold for 17c per pound, the same 
clip having sold half a cent less last year when 
wool was selling higher. This improvement 
he attributes to good breeding. The woo! ~as 
of an extra qvality and was pronounced by 
goed judges one of the best loads ever seen 
here. It was as white as snow, and there were 
only two fleeces in the whole lot that were in 
the least yellow.—Coldwater Republican. 





Ohio met at Zanesville, recently, and passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That .we, the wool-growers ot 
Muskingum and adjoining counties, believe 35 
cents is a fair price for our wool, and do there- 
fore agree and fix the above figure as the price 
for the present clip. 

On the 5th inst. the Mahoning Valley Wool 
Growers’ Association met at Warren, O., and 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Ma- 
honing Valley Wool Growers’ Association that 
the wool clip of 1886 will bring 33}¢ cents rer 
pound. 





TE woolen manufacturers have often been 
accused of secretly favoring a reduction of the 
tariffon wool. Well, last week a meeting was 
called of all those manufacturers who favored 
free raw materials. Of the 2,000 woolen man- 
ufacturers in the Eastern States only one was 
in attendance, a Mr. Wm. Dean, of New Jer- 
sey. Two others wrote letters favoring free 
wool and the retention of the duties on wool- 
en goods. On the other hand, the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers met at 
Boston on Tuesday last, and a resolution was UL" 
animously adopted declaring against the re 
moval of the dutyon wool. This should settle 
the question as to where manufacturers staud. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


, Michigan has 40 daily papers and 48? week: 
es. 


There are 633 members of the Michiga2 
Pioneer Society. 


During May the Chelsea creamery paid ou! 
$2,250 for cream. 


Nearly four hundred Odd Fellows enjoyed 4 
picnic at Gull’s Lake, near Plainwell, recently. 


Owosso Press: Wm. Thorne, sixty years . 
age, was found drowned last week. He ba 
gone in bathing. 


Captain George Pickett, of Algonac, drop 
ped dead of heart disease in Mabley’s store ll 
this city on the 10th. 


W. Hayden is building an elevator at . 
cumseh, which wil hold 20,000 bushels ° 
grain when completed. 


Godfrey Knight, of Schoolcraft, 
one hundreth birthday May 26th. 
lived to be 113 years ef age. 


The drouth has greatly shortened the ar? 
berry crop in many parts of Michigan, ' 
later set fruit failing to develop. 


Morenci merchants paid eight cents Loe 
pound for butter last week, and could not ta 
all that was offered at that price. 


The newly formed Y. M. C. A. at Flint — 
raised about $1,200 for the purpose of prov! 
ing buildings and carrying on their work. 


N. L. Atweod fell from the scaffoldin . 
Parsons’ mill, whick is being rebuilt at 1P* 
lanti, and was taken from the cellar, dead. 


The Farmers’ bank, of Mason, was last week 
incorporated under the laws of the State, % 


= company, with a paid up capital of $7" 


assed bis 
Bis father 


Wm. Wadsworth, living near Clio, cou 
mitted suicide last week by taking poison: j 
had poor health, amd thought he bad 
long enougk. 


The fair ground track at Monroe is used #4 
place of exercise for the ** flyers ”’ a é 
are on the grounds. 


tia 
Mrs. May, of Ovid. owns an i 
dictionary once owned by Gen. Washing!?'+ 
and which was one of the tirst books of the 
kini ever published. 


Fred. Boldt, farmer, living near New Have, 
attempted to cross the ralistod track in _ 
of an express train with the customary reé 
He was instantly killed. 


ke 
St. Clair is scrubbing up because of t 
anticipated visit of President Cleveland aud 





wife some time thissummer. The Presiden! 
wants to catch some Michigan fish. 


A NuMBER of.the wool-growers of Baste 
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(Oontinned from first page) 
‘worth that is attractive; or they would 
notask so much for them when they part 


’ with them as a cataplasm to lacerated 


sympathies and attachments. If I have 
proved my position then the next ques- 
tion is how am Ito make the love I have 
Zor my business and my investment in the 
game pay; or in other words how shall I 
breed so as to produce the best animals 
Zor sires and mothers, and at the same 
time please some one else. There are 
‘various theories, all of which have some 
advantages over others. None are of 
themselves perfect. If there are immuta- 
‘ble laws that govern any system, men 
hhave never yet been able to apply them so 
as to avoid mistakes, and they never will. 


(Concluded next week). 





Wool in the Interior. 





‘Wool buyers at Alma pay 25c. 

Wool is worth 25c at Plainwell. 

Wool is worth 25@26c at Byron. 

“Wool is quoted at Y;silanti at 20@23c. 

The Adrian Press quotes wool at 23@25c. 

At New Haven wool is quoted at 22@24c. 

Fine and medium wool is worth 26c at Bay 
City; coarse, 22c. 


‘he Flint Globe quotes wool in its loca! 
market report at 16@25¢. 


‘The ‘Niles Democrat quotes wool at 25c for 


- qvashed, and 20c for unwashed. ; 


‘The Eaton Rapids Journal quotes wool at 20 
@Ac for washed ; ; 14@18c for unwashed. 


quantities of wool are now marketed 
at St. Johns, prices ranging from 25@27c. 


There are three firms buying wool at Mason. 


‘@onsiderable has been t- ken in at 24@25c. 


At Portland, Ionia County, about 150,000 
spounds have been purchased at from 16@35c. 


About 145,000 pounds of wool have been 
marketed at Ovid, at rates ranging from 17@ 
to 26c. 


‘The Owoseo Press quotes wool at 17@18c for 
unwashed, 25@27c tor washed, in its local 
market report. . 

Wool is reported as coming in freely at Ann 
Arbor. aan has already bought 125,000 
pounds. No rates quoted. 

Richmond Review: Considerable wool has 


- been received in this market thus far. The 


price has ranged from 22 to 25c. 


The Williamston Enterprise quotes wool at 
23@24c, and says if mure money is paid far- 
mers must submit to sorting and discounts. 


Howell Republican: The wool market dis- 

layed quite active symptoms on the 9th, with 

as the ruling prices, 264¢c being the 
highest price paid. 

Wool is coming into Lapeer quite freely. 
Local competition forced prices up two cents 
Jast week, rates reaching uyers are 
mumerous and busy. 


Oxford Globe: The. wool market has been 
guite lively this week, and a good deal of wool 
jhas Been marketed. Twenty-five cents was 
paid for all prime clips. 


The Jonesville Independent quotes wool at 

and eays there is no lack of buyers. 

‘Twenty-five cents is the usual price, but the 
clip is not coming in freely. 


Buyers seem to think “there is something 
in wool’? this year after all. The Dexter 
Leader says there were 16 buyers, beside the 
Jocals, in that vicinity last week. 


Hastings Journal: The wool market is 

fairly open. Upto this morning about 35,000 

ds have been bought, the average price 
Feing 27c, but 303c has been paid. 


Monroe Commercial: Wool has advanced in 
price two or three cents per pound since the 
opening, and buyers here are now paying 1b@ 
18c for unwashed and 20@26c for washed. 


Near Linden, Genesee County, buyers are 

by the Record as soanxious to get 

wool that they contract forit before it is offthe 
sheep’sbacks. The Record gives no rates. 


Constantine Advertiser: Wool has been sold 
in Constantine this season for as much as 28 
and 30c per pound, and large quantities are 
peng brought to this market.. Numerous 

ers. 


Hilistale Democrat: The wool market is 
quite lively. The price has advanced some- 
what since the opening of the season, and 
‘buyers are now paying from 23@28c. The last 
named price has only been paid for very choice 
clips. 

The Saginaw Courier says: Receipts of wool 
in this market are fair. Quotations range: 
Fine washed, 21@22c; coarse and medium, 
(@%c; fine uuwashed, 14@15c; coarse and me- 
dium unwashed, 16@17c; bucks and unmer- 
«hantable, 10@14c. 


Caro Advertiser: The general market for 
wool may be charac terized as firm, but not ad- 
wanced. The local market, however, owing to 
our buyers getting their dander up, has sprung 
two cents, pievailing prices now being any- 
where from 14@30c. 


Brighton Citizen: The wool market has 
been very lively here this week. The price 
paid has ranged from 24 to 26c, although some 
choice clips have brought a fraction more than 
tre latter figure. Andrew Plees sold a large, 
fine clip at straight. 


Ionia Mail: Wool is coming in quite freely, 
and the market is ina healthy condition. In 
reply to the question what they were paying, 
the following responses were received: Page 
& Co., 25@2714c; G. 8. Cooper, 25@27c; E. H. 
King, 16@27c; P. T. Bates, you can say 25@ 
28e, the latter price has been paid for some 
clips. 

The Ionia Sentinel says wool is coming in 
freely. Buyers pay from 25@27}¢ and 28c, the 
latter an extreme figure. Agents are at work 
in the county making contracts with the far- 
mers. Qne man marketed a clip last week, 
which was contracted last winter, at 30c for 
fine washed Merino, and 26!,c for unwashed 
Shropshire. 


Tonia Standard: The wool market is brisk, 
rices rangivg from 23@27c for washed wool. 
e market on the llth was about 25@26c, 
though we hear of one o two “ ~ through 
the week which have brought . About 
oor go pounds have been bought in this city, 
cen | 200,000 pounds in the county, 

ity. included. ; 


Allegan Democrat: Wool has been active 
during the past week. The largest amount 
was probably marketed yesterday of any one 
Gay. Prices have ranged between 16 and 28c. 
Yesterday it fell off a little and 26c for washed 
was the highest price paid. The amount 

so far during the seaton has been 
about 70,000 pounds, 

Pontiac Gazette: Washed wool in good 
condition and desirable grade sells readily in 
this market at 25c. Unwashed from 12@l6c. 
‘There are several buye-s here and the com 
tition is active. Peter Voorheis, Jr., sold his 
clip of Merino wool, 64 fleeces, weight 897 Ibs. ; 
average head, 14 pounds; price, 16c. The 
Brice pafd indicates, on the basis of shrinkage, 

p to be extra good. 

The Charlotte Republican quotes wool at 25 
@2ic in its local market report, and says: The 
iocal wooi market has been exceedingly active 
this week, and the feverish condition of the 
bryers arather abnormal feature. The pre- 
sence of outside purchasers has had a tendency 
to bull the market up, as high as 301c having 
being paid for washed wools; higher price 
ee quoted in the Boston mar- 


Kalamazoo Telegraph: There is a great 
deal of wool in Kalamazoo County, and itis all 
wanted by the manufacturers, but the pro- 
@ucer wants a better price and still hoids his 
fleeces in the hope that better figures will be 
offered. Wool opened at 12@l4c per pound 
nder 
pressure of competition the figures were bulg- 
ed to 24@25c per pound, and stand today oe 
the latter tigure for choice washed wool, aud 12 
to 1% for washed. 


Coldwater Reeenieien: The wool market in 
this city is quite lively although not much 
‘Wool has yet veen offered, but it is fairly be- 
ning tomove. The prices paid up to the 
were about 24@26c; but on that date the 

the buyers pushed each other quite sha: ly, 


and the range of prices was c. 
Branch County has ona Peale at ther? are 
ama wig light and worth these prices 
the heavy, short wools which are to be 
some localities, 


. 





Geterinary Pepartment 


Conducted Prof. Robert Jennings, late o 
paladetphia, Pa. author of “The Horee andits 
Diseases” * Cattle an atheir Diseases,” * 8 

l advice through the col- 
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Tympanites in the Cow. 





Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr.—I had a fine heifer coming 
three years old, that had a calf the 5th of 
May. She did well, and gave a good 
quantity of milk. Ifed her warm slop 
and gave her warm drink the first week, 
then I let her go to the water with the 
other cows. On the 20th I fed ber slop 
and hay at night, and milked her and she 
ate well. Inthe night she broke loose, 
and in the morning was in great pain; 
would lie down and get up quite often. 
I gave her some medicine and put hot 
applications on hez head. She bloated 
some and did not have any passage of the 
bowels. She died about 7 o’clock in the 
evening of the 2ist ult. I would like 
your opinion about the cause of her death, 
and ~hat the symptoms of the so-called 
hollow-horn are and treatmeat of the 
same. Please answer through the 


columns of your paper and oblige 
y pap A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—Your description of symp- 
toms is so imperfect that we are com- 
pelled to draw upon our imagination 
for the cause of troublein yourcow. The 
presumption is that the animal when 
loose filled its paunch to repletion with 
some kind of foodg not mentioned in 
your letter, which caused perverted 
action of the digestive organs, resulting in 
fermentation of the food in the rumen, 
which, generating gas in large quanti- 
ties, caused severe pains, suffocation and 
death. You say, “I gave her some 
medicine,” the character of which you 
do not inform us. The cause of death 
was no doubt tympanites, or bloat. There 
is no such disease known to the veterinary 
profession as ‘“‘hollow-horn,” in cattle. 
Almost every disease of a febrile char- 
acter in cattle has been treated by the 
amateur as “hollow-horn.” 


COMMERCIAL. 

















Dzrnotr, June 15, 1886. 
Flour.—The market is quiet and easy, no 
change has occurred in prices during the week, 
Quotations yesterday were as follows: 


white wheat,roller process 4 00 @4 50 
Michigan white wheat, patents..... 4% 3: co 
Minnesotas, bakers...........2..008 4 35 50 
Minnesotas, patents.. ...... phaneud 5 35 @5 50 
Low grade winter wheat............ 285 @3 2 
MO. c0s ccev'vewe one Sesopabbouesbawes 350 @3 75 

Wheat.—The market roled quiet, and spot was 
steady and slightly higher. Futures also showed 


a elight gain, the advance averaging 4@c all 
round. Latest quotations were as follows: No. 1 
white, 804%c; No. 2 red, 79%c. Futures—No. 2 
red, June 79%c; July, 79c; August, 79%4c; Sep- 
tember, 795¢c. 

Oorn.—Steaiy with light inquiry. 
quoted at 35c, No. 3 at 3314c. 

Oats.—Market firm and slightly higher. No. 2 
white quoted at 344¢c, No. 2 mixed at 30%c, and 
light mixed at 38c. 

Barley.—Steady at $1 45@1 50 # cental for 
No. 2, and samples quoted at $1 25@1 55. 

Rye.—Market lower at 55c # bu. for No. 2, 

Feed.—Bran is quoted at $9 £0@10 00, and 
middlings at $11 00@14 00 ® ton. Market dull. 

Butter.—Receipts large, and market lower. 
Fair to good dairy comprises the bulk of the re 
ceipts, and is held at 10@l1c, fancy lots at 12c, 
creamery at 12@15c, the latter for choice. 

Oheese.—New stock is quoted as follows: State 
full creams, 1031044c; New York, 104%@1ic; Ohio, 
9@94c. Market quiet and steady. 

Egges.— Market firm at 10éc for fresh stock. Re- 
ceipts fair. 

Apples.—Market firm at $2 752325 @ bbl., with 
light supply. 

Dried Apples.—Market dull; quoted at 2% 
@8c # bb. for sun dried. Evaporated stock quoted 
at 64%@7kic @ b. 

Foreign Fruits.—Lemons, Messinas, # box, 
$6 00@6 50; oranges, Messinas # box, $6 00@7 00; 
Va'encias, # case, 10 00@1100; bananas, # bunch, 
$2 00@2 75; cocoanuts # 100, $4 00@5 00; pine ap- 
ples, $1 50@2 25 #.doz.; figs, layers, 1144@18%c 
@ b. 

Beeswax.—Steady at 22@30c @ D. as to quality. 

Honey.—Quoted at 12@13c #® D.; strained, 9 
@10c. Inquiry light. 

Hay.—Quoted at $10 00@10 50 @ ton for baled 
car lots of timothy on track; choice quality at $13; 
low quality, $7 25@8 50. 

Straw.—Quoted at $6@6 50 # ton for wheat 
and. $6 50@7 00 for oat. 

Beans.—Market dull and weak. City picked 
are quoted at $1 10@1 15 # bu.; unpicked are sell- 
ing at 40@75c ® bu. 

Onions.—Moving slowly at $1 75@2 00 # bu. 
crate for Bermudas, $3 5024 00 # bbl. for South- 
ern and $4 50 @ two bu. crate for Egyptian. 

Salt.—Michigan or Marine City, 95c@$1 00 per 
barrel; eastern, $1 05 # bb]. Dairy, $2@2 25; Ash- 
ton, 90c for quarter sack. 

Hops.—Michigan quoted at 7@8c, New Yorks 
at 10@1l1c per Ib. 

Maple Sugar.—Market quiet at 7@8c #@ b 
for this year’s make. 

Maple Syrup.—Dull and unchanged at 75c #® 
gallon. 

Poultry.—Trade active; spring chicks, live, 25 
@60c # pair, and scarce; roosters, 5@5%4c # Ib ; 
fowls, 7@8c; ducks, &c; turkeys, 829¢, live; spring 
ducks @ pair, live, 50@75c. 

Strawberries.—In gool supply. . Stands yes- 
terday sold at $4 00@4 75, but was largely held 
over stock; fresh would have brought more. 

Gooseberries.—Market quiet; quoted at $4@5 
® stand. 

Tomatoes.—Supply good and the market 
steady at $3 00@3 50 #- bu. crate. 

Potatoes.—Old firm and higher, with lots on 
track quoted at 28@38c @ bu., from store quota- 
tions are 35@45c; #@ bu. New southern are quoted 
at $400@5 00 @ bu., and Bermudas at $6 50@7 00 
B bbi. 

Provisions.—Barreled pork, lard and smoked 
meats are all higher; other articles unchanged. 
Yesterday Chicago reports said lard and pork 
were slightly lower there. Quotations here are 


No. 2 is 





as follows: . 
M BOW 6 000 000s vecccccccccces 1000 @ 10 2 
y new. ediowenbens 6:30:25 10 50 
Short a. han bene te - 2 On 12 = 
Lard per : 3% 
Lard in per B.. 656 6% 
Hams, per D........ 10% 11 
Shoulders, per D...... > 6% 6% 
Choice bacon, per D............ 734 7% 
-Bxtra Mess beef, per bbl........ 8 50 8 75 
Tallow, per B...... Rewtab Bkiseos 3% 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 
'—7 loads: Two at $12 and $9; one at 





$13, $11 and $10. 


Tuesday—17 loads: Six at $10; four at $9; 
three at $11; two at $12; one at $13 and $1050. 

Wednes ? = 4 tO 88 PB a AY $10; two at 

12; one a an 
. Thursday—l4loads: Five at $11; three at $10 
and $9; one at $9 50, $8 50 and $8. 

Friday—17 ry is “ $11 FS at $10 
and $9; one at . $8 an \ 

ot th de loads: Two at $11; one at $13 50, 
$12, $10 50, $10 and $9 50. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


[By telegraph.) 

Below we give the latest reports of the live 
stock markets east and west for Monday, June 
14th, 1886: 

BurraLo.—Cattle, receipts 1,920; extra cattle 
declined 10@15c since last Monday; extra steers, 
$5 10@5 80; commonto fair, $4 25@4 75; stockers 
and feeders, $3 50@4;' good veals, $4 50@4 75. 
@heep, receipts, 3,400; prices declined 25@50 
cents since last Monday; inferior to fair, $2@3 50; 
choice to extra, $4@4 50; lambs, $5@650. Hogs, 
receipts, 11,850, prices declined 5@10 cents since 
Saturday; light pigs, $4@4 15; mixed pigs and 
light Yorkers, $4 20@5 25; selected Yorkers, 
430@4 85; selected medium weights, $4 35@4 40; 
bulk at $4 35, 

Curcaeo.—Cattle, receipts 6,300; shipments, 
2,000; market slow, but steady; shipping steers» 
950 to 1,500 lbs, $4 40@5 65; stockers and feeders, 

2 75@4 60; cows, bulls and mixed, $2@3 95; bulk, 
$2 70@3 10; through Texas cattle, 3 25@4; corn 
fed, $4@4 90. Hogs, receipts 44,000; sh‘pmente, 
7,000; market fairly active and 10 cents lower; 
rough and mixed, $3 85@4 20; packing and ship- 
ping, $4 104 25; light, $3 90@425; skips, $3 75. 
A special cablegram from London says: With 
heavy receipts from all quarters to-day, the mar- 
ket is weak and prices have declined one cent per 
pound since last week. Both American and 
home bred cattle are in large supply and the de~ 
mandisweak. Best Americans, 13%c dressed. 





At the Michigan Oentral Yards. 
Saturday, June 12, 1886. 


The following were the receipts at these yards: 





Albion......... peaphabns ahie 
Ann Arbor . 
BOOM socciscecscscedgevecis 16 82 31 
PUD AMOBE ss ccboccpceced ce 21 pe 
CS ae ore ‘ 
Grand Ledge.............+++ 20 182 39 
Grand Blanc. es ° 
Grand Trunk R. R.........- 2% 57 22 
Howell....... bnssseeeseets ce 24 san sie 
oni: 131 son = 
43 7 
15 34 
30 aisle 
eee 14 
South Lyons............ --- 20 ue 
BOP WOON 2.0.0. cscs 00es'ree 25 
TekoOnsh@.. ccceoccccccccces 30 sts = 
Union City.........000sec08. . 154 ine | 
Vermontville.... .........-. 28 mass ste 
Webberville. .............006 15 45 9 
Williamston.......ccecceeeee 25 124 “ae 
Ypsilanti.... ... 55 oa 
Total...... aieeesksuc. G20 694 250 
CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
818 head, against 801, last week. The market 
opened up active, the shippers selecting the best 
of the receipts. Butchers were also free buyers 
and the offerings were closed out early in the 
day. The best grades of cattle averaged 25 cents 
per hundred higher than those of last week, while 
the common ones were iu light demand, and 
prices were 1¢@25 cents lower than they were one 
week ago. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 
Sly BIRO TDN, <5 ss viv wcccnenccinssese $5 25 @5 75 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs......... 450 @5 C0 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
950 to 1,100 lbs.........-.. cee ee es 425 @4 75 
Good Mix ‘a 
cows, heifers and light steers.... 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock— 
Light thin cows, heifers, s' 


Butler sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at $3 45, 

Adgate sold McIntire a mixed lot of 5head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 802 lbs at $38 30, and 9 
heifers to Phillips av 770 lbs at $3 55. 

Butler sola Burt Spencer 8 good shipping steers 
av 1,190 lbs at $4 75. 

Plotts sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 15 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 946 lbs at $3 45. 

C Roe sold Webb a mixed lot of 22 head of fair 
batchers’ stock av 895 lbs at $3 70, and 2 bulls to 
Puillips av 795 “bs at $3. 

Lovewell sold Caplis a mixed lot of 9 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 840 lbs at $3 35. 

Wyman sold Sullivan & F 5 stockers av 748 lbs 
at $2 75, and one weighing 650 lbs at $2 50. 

Brown sold Burt Spencer a good shipping steer 
weighing 1,220 lbs at $4 80. 

yaad sold Phillips 2 fair cows av 1,115 lbs at 


Giadings sold Caplis a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 730 lbs at $3 65, and a bull 
weigaing 1,080 lbs at $2 70. 

Capwell sold Sullivan & F 6 fair butchers’ 
steers av 966 lbs at $4. 

C Roe sold Webb a mixed lot of 10 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 781 lbs at $3 60; 3 bulls av 1,040 
Ibs at $2 50, and 2 thin cows av 815 lbs at $3. 

Ottawa sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 25 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 923 lbs at $3 35. 

Deer sold Caplis a mixed lot of 15 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 808 lbs at $3 6244. 

C Roe sold Burt Spencer 21 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,028 lbs at $4 15, 

=" sold Sullivan & F 6 stockers av 665 lbs at 


a sold Sullivan & F 8 stockers av 760 lbs 
at $2 75. 

C Roe so'd Sullivan & F 14 fair butchers steers 
av 1,032 lbs at $4 15, less $10 on the lot. 

Lovewell sold Switzer & Ackley 30 good ship- 
ping steers av 1,160 lbs at $4 65. 

C Roe sold Hulbert 13 stockers av 796 lbs at 
$3 45, and 15 av 807 lbs at $3 35. 

Adgate sold Switzer & Ackley 13 good butchers’ 
steers av 973 lbs at $4 25, and 20 stockers av 775 
lbs at $3 15. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 14 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 868 lbs at $3 50; 6 
av 526 Ibs at $3 25, and 2 coarse cows and 2 bulls 
av 855 Ibs at $2 75. : 

C Roe sold Sullivan & F 5 stockers av 654 lbs 
at $3; 2 fair butchers’ steers to Burt Spencer av 
965 lbs at $4, and a cow to John Robinson weigh- 
ing 1,000 lbs at $3. 

*Hara sold Sullivan & F 2 feeders av 870 lbs at 
$3 75; 7 thin cows av 1,007 lbs at$3, and a bull 
bo) wo g 880 lbs at $2 30. : 

C Roe sold Sullivan & F 20 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,079 lbs at $410, anda mixed lot of 22 head 
of fair butchers’ stock to John Robinson av 875 
lbs at $3 50. 

ed sold Sullivan & F7 stockers av 730 lbs at 


Reese sold Reagan a mixed lot of 12 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 646 los at $8 15; 14 stock- 
ers to Switzer & Ackley av 773 lbs at the same 
price, and a bull weighing 1,200 lbs at $2 75. 

C Roe sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 15 head of 
fair butehers’ stock av 920 lbs at $3 75. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 694 against 
623 last week. The receipts are all sheared now, 
and prices are fast getting down to where they 
were this time last year. The quality is in- 
ferior, and good sheep would sell for more money. 


Wyman sold Monahan 27 av 75 lbs at $3. 
Rupert sold Phillips 45 av 61 lbs at $2 80. 
Payne sold Phillips 57 av 77 lbs at $3 10. 

Plotts sold Phillips 124 av 73 lbs at $3 10. 
Spicer sold Phillips 35 av 68 lbs at $3. 

Giddings sold Fitzpatrick 45 av 85 lbs at $3 45. 
Broughan sold Fitzpatrick 78 av 70 lbs at $3. 

C Roe sold John Robinson 45 av 76 lbs at $2 90 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 250, against 
369 last week. Hogs were in active. demand and 
sold at an advance of 5@10 cents over the rates 
ruling last week. 

Capwell sold Webb 12 av 184]bs at $4 10, 

Cc sold Webb 13 av 192 los at $4 15. 

Pavne sold Bigley 22 av 205 lbs at $4 10, 

C Roe sold Webb 35 av 165 lbs at $4 10. 

Spicer so)d Webb 84 av 204 lbs at 10. 

C Roe sold Weob 47 av 203 Jbs at $4 10, 

Rapert sold Monahan 6 av 73 lbs at $4 25. 





King’s Yards. 
Saturday, June 12, 1886, 
CATTLE, 

The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
890 head. The attendance of buyers was good 
and tie demand active. The receipts were not 
enough to meet the wants of the trade, and the 
yards were cleared early at prices that ranged 15 
@25 cente higher than those of last week. 
Stead sold Bussell a mixed lot of 7 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 897 lbs at $3 25 and a bull 
weighing 1,200 lbs at $3. 

. Mosher sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 8 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 760 lbs at $2 90. 

Hal! sold Genther 6 good butchers’ steers ay 
1,018 lbs at $4 75. 
Brant sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 20 
head of good butchers’ stock av 895 lbs at $4, 

Stead sold John Wreford a mixed lot of 7 head 

of good butchers’ stock av 977 lbs at 





$4. 
Taylor sold Loosemore & mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 972 lbs at $4. 


lbs at $465 


| 1,072 lbs at $4 65. 


stre 
than 
co’ 

weight alum or phosphate powders, Sold on 


Hall sold Knoch 4 good butchers’ steers av 1,080 

Harger scla Wreford & Beck 11 butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 972 lbs at $4 30, 

Proper sold Bussell a mixed lot of 21 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 834 lbs at $3 25. 

Hall sold Wreford & Beck 3 good butchers’ 
steers av 966 lbs at $4 25. 

McGeorge sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 12 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 765 Jbs at $3 25, and 8 
coarse cows av 783 lbs at $3. 

Robb sold Baxter 3 good butchers’ steers av 998 
Tbs at $4 65. 

McGeorge “7 Kraft 4 good butchers’ steers av 


Mosher sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 12 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 713 lbs at $3 10. 

* Webb sold Billkofski 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
995 lbs at $4, 

Longcor sold H Roe a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 810 lbs at $3 75. 

McHugh sold Wreford & Beok 11 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,006 lbs at $4 35. 

Webb sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 4 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 875 lbs at $3 50, 
and 5 stockers to Sullivan av 522 lbs at $2 90. 

Kalaher sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 722 lbs at $3 35. 

Robb sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 15 
head of good butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $3 90. 

McGeorge sold Kammon a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’.stock av 875 lbs at $3 25. 

Wietzel sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 21 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 660 lbs at $325, and 2 
good oxen to Sullivan av 1,445 lps at $4 25. 

Pardy sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 18 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 725 lhs at $3 40. 

Beardslee sold H Roe a mixed lot of 9 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 853 lbs at $3 75. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 525. The 
sheep market ruled fairly active at prices about 
25 cents per hundred lower than those of last 
week, 

Wietze} sold Purdy 61 av 83 lbs at $3 60. 

Thayer sold Purdy 95 av 94 lbs at $3 10. 

Aatley sold Wreford & Beck 50 av 73 lbe at $3. 

— slee sold Wreford & Beck 59 av 73 lbs at 


Lane sold Purdy 94 av 79 Ibs at $3 85, 
. HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 438. The 
demand for hogs was active, and prices averaged 
a shade higher than thoge of last week. 

Rundel soid Rauss 56 av 196 lbs at $4 10. 

Wietzel sold Raues'44 av 151 los at $4 10. 

Kalaher sold Rauss.42 av 196 lbs at $4 12}. 

Astley sold Rauas 11 av 190 Ibs at $3 85. 

Lane sold Raugs 57 av 188 lbs at $4 10. 

Purdy sold Raues 10 av 159 lbs at $4 10. 





In our last issue we noted agale of cattle at 
King’s Yards, from Astley to Loosemore, and 
gave the price as $350 per hundred. This was 
an error, as the price paid was $3 35 per hun- 
dréd. The error occurred through no fault of 
ours, 





Buffalo. 
@Carriz—Receipts 8,126, against 8,177 the pre- 
vious week. The cattle market opened upon 
Monday with 138 loads onsale. The eastern de- 
mand was very light and only a fair local trade. 
Prices as compared with those of the Monday 
previous showed a decline of 10@15 cents. The 
best steers were quoted at $5 30@5 50; running 
down to $4 25@460 for handy butchers’ steers. 
mixed butchers’ stock sold at $3 25@4, according 
to quality, and stockers at $3 25@3 80. The mar- 
ket ruled a shade stronger on Tuesday, and closed 
firm on Wednesday at the following 


QUOTATIONS: 


weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs.. icah, 


wei 
ay utchers’—Steers averagin: 
50 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to g 
GNU, 0000050 05s 5000s ss cec'e «- 425 @4 65 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for x 4 
senguet, weighing 900 to 1,1 


Michigan stock cattle, common to 


CHOICE «2.0 50006-- 20 is ecad tin see 82 @3 %5 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice... 3 75 3 00 
Fat bulls, fair toextra...........0. 2 75 50 


SuHEEp.—Receipts, 29,800, yp vad 17,600 the pre- 
vious week. Tne supply of sheep on Monday 
numbered 12,600. The market opened up with a 
lignt demand at. prices 15@20 cents lower than 
those of Saturday. There was no change on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the market closin 
with common to fair 8: eep selling at $8@4, g 
to choice, $4 70; extra, $5@5 25, those at the 
latter price beidg wanted for export. Lambs 
scarce and nominal at $5@7, as to quality. 

ge a gy“ 52,433, against 51,480 the pre- 
vious week. The offerings of hogs on Monday 
numbered 22,230. The market opened up with an 
sctive demand at an advance of 5@10 cents over 
Saturday’s prices. On Tuesday prices again ad- 


vanced 5210,.cents, and another 10 cents was 
added on dnesday. At the close pigs were 
quoted at $4 25@4 40, selected Yorkers and 


selected medium-weights, $4 504 674%, wi. h most 
sales at $460@4 65; coarse mixed heavy ends, 
$8 504, stags, $3 25; market closing steady; all 
sold, 


Chicago. 


CarrLE.—Receipts 32,167 against 35,889 the pre- 
vious week. Shipment:11,560. The cattie mar- 
ket opened up active on Monday atan advance of 
5@10 cents per hundred on prime native grades, 
and steady on other classes. Prime steers were 
quoted at $5 60@5 70; choice, $5@5 55; common 
to good butchers’ steers, $425@4 70; inferior to 
choice cows, $1 ¥5@3 70, and stockers at $260@ 
390. Gn Tusdeay choice cajtle were again in 
active demand at an advance of 10 cents over 
Monday’s rates. The market ruled steady on 
Wednesday. On Thursday the receipts were in- 
creased and prices declined 10 cents on the best 
grades, and 15 cents cn common lots, but this de- 
cline was fu:ly regained on Friday, the market 
closing steady on Saturday at ths following 


QUOTATIONS: 


Prime beeves........ .. esse. iisweeiveee $5 6 70 
Choice to fancy shipping, 1,350 to 1,600 - 
BSB GS asengeh, che! oes end iwh ccc sce «SRB ES: 
Fair to choice shipping, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs 4 70@5 3 
Common to good shippiag, 1,050 to 1,250 4.35@5 00 
Poor and medium steers, 960t01,100]bs 4 2s 70 
Fair to choice COWS...............004... 2 60@Q3 
Inferior to medium cows 
Poorto choice bulls............ - 
Stockers, 550 to 860 1bs.........eccwnee. 2 60@2 9) 
Feeders, 875 to 1,150 lbs............... 3 75@4 75 


Hoes.—Receipts 164,633, against 148,794 last 
week. Shipments 33,904. The offerings of hogs 
on Monday numbered 30,000. Tue demand for 
hogs was active and prices advanced 10@15 cents 
overthe rates of Saturday. Poor to prime lignt 
sold at $3 85@4 25; inferior mixed to choice heavy, 
$3 85@4 2744; skips and culls, $250@3 75. The 
market was active again on Tuesday, and prices 
were advanced another 10@15 cents, but this ad- 
vance was lost on Wednesday, the market closing 
weak. On Thursday another5 cents was taken 
off, but the market recovered on Friday, prices 
averaging 5@10 cents higher. On Saturday prices 
were 5 cents higher at the opening, but, the ad- 
vance was lost before the close. Poor to prime 
light sold at $3 95@4 35; inferior mixed to choice 
Thi $8 95@4 40, with skips and culls at $2 60@ 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Address 
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The above represents the Machine which we sell at $18 CASH, AND THROW IN A YEAR'S SUBSCBID 
TION TO THE FARMER. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respécts, and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to our customers at about cost. Agents and dealer’ 
profits can be saved and one of the best Machines obtained by ordering of us. A full set of attachments included 
with each Machine, which is guaranteed to give satisfaction or it may be returned and Money refunded. 


IND SAVE MONET! 


A Splendid Sewing Machine with All Attachments at 1-4 Usual Pris 


— 


~ 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


Publishers Michigan H'armer, Detroit, Mich. 





THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 


al AM Nit ) 











Over 150 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Department With= 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Annual 
4 ov of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which chal- 
lenges the world; better than any number of in- 
dividual testimonials. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indiges- 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Kid- 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic, 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 

It will Cure in Sheep: Colic, Hoove, Diarrheea 
or Dysentery, when given according to directions 
IT WILL PAY 
Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 
ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight full 
doses for Ho-ses and Cattle and sixteen doses 
for sheep. A single dose in Colic wren given in 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 

spoil by age. 
PRICE, $100 PER BOTTLE. 


Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jénnings, Veterinary Surgeon 


201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 
Ge” Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Farm & Stock For Sale 


A 228-acre farm 1% miles from the city of Lou- 
isiana, Mo.; well adapted for dairying, stock 
raising and fruit growing. Plenty of living water, 
fine perpen good orchard ; owner cannot attend 
to it and will sell low on easy terms. Herd of 25 
head choice Jersey: cattle. Louisiana ie on the 
Mississippi river about 75 miles north of St.Louis 
For particulars address DR. A.B. BUTTS. 
ap27eow6t : Louisiana, Mo. 


Is:Good¢Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 








can be used without serious risk. to health,’ 


Willcox & Gibbs 8, M Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
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led FREE to all ‘ts, and tocustomersof 
ithout ordering it. It contains about 120 pages, 
mr plae ail oredr of VEGETABLE 
-FLO SEEDS, BULBS, etc. In 

to all, ally to Market Gardeners. Send for § 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 














Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity. 
More economica 


This powder never varies. 
—_ bees wholesomeness. 





have 
me. 


BUTTER AND EGGS WANTED. 


‘Persons who make strictly first-class butter and: 

for sale will do well to a with 

wish to arrange to —_ 7“ es fora 
er 





OWDER Co., 106 a 


mr3s0- 


The Greatest Improve 


big windrow and bunch it up. 


rakes in the market. 


ket, and makes 4 snug, compact windrow. 


most durable. 


The Daisy Sulky Hay Rake 





es = —— 


men? in Rakes for Year 


A perfect self-dump, without cogs or ratchets, and the only one that will rakes 


It has an inch wrought iron Truss Rod Axle, and is the only rake head that wil 
never warp, twist or spring out of shape. 

It combines a Lock Lever with an Independent Tooth, and can be used on the 
roughest ground, through dead furrows and over ridges without straining the rake 
or making hay dusty, and does not tire the operator to hold it down. 

No racking of the shafts, no wear in the wheels as it has a box that can ber 
placed for 25, saving a $4 wheel, and with its truss rod head it will outwear apy t¥ 


No pounding the horse with the shafts when the rake is dumped, nor breakils 
teeth when they fall back, as they go down easily. 
It is easier for the horse and easier for the operator than any rake in the mi 


It has a steel spring seat. Is beautifully painted with white wheels avd brie! 
vermillion body, making by far the finest finished rake in the market, as well a3 ‘ 


Don’t fail to see it before buying. If your dealer does not handle it order 0° 
from us on trial and if not all we claim for it return at our expense. 


ALBION MEG CoO., 
Albion, Mich. 
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‘* SLUG SHOT,” 


) 
of FERS 


Routes the Insect Army wherever found. Sold 
Seedsmen and Merchants. Safe, Cheap and Effectiv? 
For Pamphlet, address 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y: 





FARM FOR SALE. 


A fine farm of 245 acres lecated one and one 
half miles from the growing manufacturing city 
of Owoseo one of the best markets for farm pro- 
ducts in Central Michigan. This farm has 
buildings, a fine orchard, and is in a first 
state of cultivation. Forty acres of gro 
wheat.. Wili divide into 165 and an 80 acre farm 
if wanted. For price and terms address 

O. 1 MOFFAT BUILDING, 
jazé6tf Detroit, Michigan, 


A Good Stock and Grain Farm For Sale 


Contains about one hundred and eighty-six acres, 
one hundred and cae | of which are improv 
balance in timber. orchard and 
buildings on the place. Situated two miles north 
and three west of the village of St. Johns, Clinton 
County. For further particulars and terms in- 
quire of R. B. OARUSS, 

mrh2if St. Johns, Mich, 


Valuable Stock and Grain Farm For Sale 


In Owosso township, two and a half miles south- 
west of Owosso city ; 152 acres, about 135 improv- 
ed; 24 acres of wheat on the ground; two 

dwelling houses; three grain and hay barns, horse 
barn - teol nea od ho Kors 18x48 ne ros 
arch for cooking and butchering; apple-or- 
chard and al] kinds of small frait; these 

wella and other conveniences. Would ea 
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good dairy f: ddress 
mh16:13t* McCALL BROS , Owosso, Mieh, 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


B id 







improvements 


tor 29 Years. 


“ysedeeqg omy st qseq ou 


ZEPTL2E58R ESE EREES 


Powerful and Most Dur- 
i ablo Wind Mill Made. 


a) with 





Guaranteed the Best Regulating 





= ene A." 
17 Sizes, 1 to 40 Horse Power, adopted by the U 


t and Leading Railroads. 
Government pated TX Le Feed Mini, 1£ L Stalk Ov 
L Sheller, Horse Powers, 


For. ae eb pete ti —_o DL 
U, 8. Wind Engine & Pump Oo,, Batavia ™ 


50 Hidden Name, etc. Perfumed Cards# Prise 
é 100. CLINTON BROS, Clintonville Co™ 
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